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N amazing fecundity and 
power in theater and in 
dance was revealed in the 
three-week season of American 
Dance, presented by the B. de 
Rothschild Foundation at _ the 
ANTA Theater from May 3 


through May 21. Though it by no 
means included all of the most 
distinguished of American contem- 
porary dancers, the festival did 
offer a cross-section that was richly 
representative. 

The mere statistics are deeply 
impressive. There were six dance 
companies: those of Martha Gra- 
ham, José Limon, Valerie Bettis, 
Pearl Lang, John Butler, and Anna 
Sokolow. There were six solo danc- 
ers, appearing in their own works: 
Janet Collins, Paul Draper, Ann 


Halprin, Pauline Koner, _ Iris 
Mabry, and Daniel Nagrin. And 


the repertoire included 26 group 
works and 19 solos, most of them 
of very high quality, and several of 
them masterpieces. 
Four Premieres 

There were four world _ pre- 
mieres: Miss Graham’s “Theater 
for a Voyage” (May 5), and “Sera- 
phic Dialogue” (May 8, evening); 
Miss Bettis’s solo, “The Golden 
Round” (May 8, afternoon); and 
Miss Collins’s solo, “Bird of Para- 
dise” (May 8, evening). There were 
seven New York premieres: Miss 
G-aham’s “Ardent Song” (May 3); 
Doris Humphrey’s “Felipe El Loco” 
(May 6); Mr. Limoén’s “The 
Traitor” (May 4); Miss Mabry’s 
Two Excerpts from the Suite, 
“Cabaret” (“Boudoir — Lullaby” 
and “Scarf Dance—Grecian Games’’) 
(May 8, afternoon); Miss Halprin’s 
“The Prophetess” (May 8, eve- 
ning), and “Steig People” (May 
14, afternoon); and Mr. Nagrin’s 
“Man Dancing” (May 15, evening). 
And there were five important re- 
vivals: Miss Graham’s “Cave of the 
He-rt”, and “Every Soul Is a Cir- 


cus” (both after five years’ ab- 
sence); Miss Humphrey’s  Varia- 
tions and Conclusion, “New 


Dance”, and “Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias”; and Miss Bettis’s 
“As I Lay Dying”. 

It was fitting that the festival 
should open with a work by Mar- 
tha Graham, who can look back 
over thirty years of glorious battle 
and achievement, while remaining 
as challenging a choreographer 
and as dynamic a performing artist 
as she was at the beginning of her 
career. “Ardent Song”, a group 
work in which Miss Graham does 
not appear, was created for her 
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Walter Strate 


European tour last year. It is a 
ritual, in praise of the moon, em 
bracing many human passions, 
dreams, “and superstitions. The 
choreography is oriental in flavor, 


but the actual movement is Miss 
Graham’s and the work is not 
naively imitative. She has evoked 


many cultures in the work, Minoan, 
Greek, Indian and others, but al- 
ways in spirit rather than in letter. 
A vein of eroticism and mystical 
vision runs through all of the solos 
and ensembles. 

Partly owing to the static quality 
of Alan Hovhaness’ colorful score, 
partly to the atmospheric quality 
and subtle lighting and costume 
effects, which take time to achieve, 
“Ardent Song” seemed long and 
spotty at first seeing. But the rich 
ness of the choreography, the un- 
erring sense of plastic beauty, and 
the sustained emotional line of the 
work became plain with deeper 
acquaintance. At each repetition 
I found myself being more 
nated by it. Patricia Birsh danced 
the solo in praise of Moon Rise, 
called “Cry of Aphrodite’, with 
superb vitality. Helen McGehee's 
dance of the snake goddess, “Curse 
of the Cyprian”, was both beau 
tiful and horrible in its convulsive, 
ecstatic movement. And Pearl Lang 
made the “Promise” of Dawn seem 
hauntingly lovely. Equally power 


fasci 


ful were the others: Mary Hink- 
son, Linda Margolies, Matt Tur- 
ney, Alice Uchida, Robert Cohan, 


Stuart Hodes, Bertram Ross, David 
Wood, and Cameron McCosh. The 
sumptuous costuming, the use of 


lighting and fabrics to simulate 
moonlight, water, and other ele 
ments in “Ardent Song” are fully 
integrated with the exotic and 


powerful movement design. 


“The Traitor’ a Masterpiece 


On May 4, José Limoén’s “The 
Traitor” had its first New York 
performance. To put it briefly, it 
is a masterpiece. The movement 
is magnificent in line, dynamic 
power, and development, and the 
sheer dramatic intensity of the 
work is overwhelming. Mr. Limon 
calls his characters the Leader, His 
Followers, and the ‘Traitor, but 
they refer to Jesus, the Disciples, 
and Judas. We see the gathering 
of the Followers amid some shad- 
owy arches. They are fearful, sus- 
picious, torn by doubts. The 


Leader reassures them and _ blesses 
them, only to discover to his an- 
guish that there is a fatal gap in 
the circle. The Traitor, fully know- 
ing the terrible deed he is commit- 


Left: Valerie Bettis in “As I 
Lay Dying”. Below: Janet 
Collins, who offered the pre- 
miere of her solo “Bird of 
Paradise’. Lower left corner 
of page: A sequence from 


Martha Graham’s “Ardent 
Song”, given its first New 
York performances in the 


American Dance Festival 





ting, betrays his Leader to the sol 
diers, and as the one is crucified 
the other hangs himsell. Mr. 
Limon has been careful to avoid 
literalism in his treatment of thes« 


dance does not fol 


narratives slavishly 


The 
biblical 


themes. 
low the 
but uses 
parture. 
Of the performance 
are fitting. Mr. Limon 
Traitor a tragic hero, quoting the 
following sentence from Sholem 
Asch’s “The Nazarene” in the 


them as points of de 


sup rlatives 
made the 


pro 


gram note, as a hint to his audi 
ence: “See, I go down into the 
nethermost pit, in order that you 
may rise in the highest to God 
Lucas Hoving performed the rol 


of the Leader with true 
He was never a plaster saint, but 
always a And the 
men in the unwavel 


Inspiration. 
human being 


group were 


ing in their almost frenzied inten 
sity. They were Richard Fitz 
Gerald, Michael Hollander, Alvin 
Schulman, William Burdick, Har 
lan McCallum, and Robert Curtis 


Gunther Schulle. 
handling of 


score by 


The 


(with its virtuosic 


brass instruments) is uncannily 
right for the dancing. Frederick 
Prausnitz, who shared major con 
ducting duties with Simon Sadoft 
during the series, made the most 
of its jittery but always logical 


rhythmic complexities. 

On May 5, Miss Graham's “The 
ater for a Voyage” had its world 
premiere. It is a completely new 
version of the work which she 
created for the American Dance 
Festival two years ago, with a pen 


etrating, lean score by William 
Schuman, and an equally func 
tional setting by Isamu Noguchi. 


She now calls it “a theater for four 
characters voyaging on strange seas 
(Continued on page 26) 
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HE power of music to promote under- 
[standing and good will among men was 
brilliantly demonstrated by the reception 
accorded the Symphony of the Air (the former 
NBC Symphony) in Japan, the first stop in 
the orchestra’s current tour of the Far East. 
Described as America’s most potent ambassa- 
dors of good will since the end of the war, the 
orchestra, both as an ensemble and as indi- 
vidual musicians, was greeted almost ecstati- 
cally by the Japanese public and press. Chil- 
dren as well as adults thronged to the 19 con- 
certs given in 21 days in Tokyo and elsewhere, 
sometimes paying scalpers’ prices for tickets. 
About 60,000 people heard the orchestra in 
person, and millions more listened in on the 
radio and television performances. Before, after 
and between concerts, Japanese music students 
sought out members of the orchestra for im- 
promptu seminars on their respective instru- 
ments, and the men took to wearing badges 
identifying themselves and their instruments. 
The co-conductors, Thor Johnson of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, and Walter Hendl of 
the Dallas Symphony, wisely chose programs 
well laden with Brahms, Beethoven and Tchai- 
kovsky—great favorites in Japan—and the news- 
paper critics wrote column upon column in 
praise of the artistic and technical excellence 
of the ensemble. American composers, how 
ever, were represented by one work on each 
program. 


The orchestra’s tour of Japan was sponsored 
jointly by the Mainichi Newspapers and the 
Japan Broadcasting Company in co-operation 
with the United States Army and Air Force 
and the ANTA International Exchange Pro. 
gram. With the continuing co-operation of the 
American agencies, the orchestra is moving on, 
as this is written, to Seoul, Taipei, Hong Kong, 
Manila and Honolulu to complete its seven 
weeks’ Pacific assignment. 


ACIFIC, indeed, is the word. In the long 

run, of course, the main roads to world 
peace are economic, philosophic and political, 
and they can be traversed only by the high 
echelons of governments. But governments are 
people too, and they cannot but reflect in some 
degree the thoughts and feelings of common 
men. They dare not do otherwise. Such anti- 
American elements as exist in Tokyo, Taipe. or 
Manila will be hard put to dispel the ex: ite- 
ment, the enthusiasm, the admiration en; en- 
dered by the visit of the American Symphony 
of the Air. 

The average man may not grasp com} lex 
economic and political dialectics readily, >ut 
no one need tell him when he has been mo ‘ed 
to warmth, admiration and fellow-feeling by 
personal contact with other human beings \ ho 
love what he loves, respect what he respec °ts, 
and communicate with him in the region where 
his heart is and where he really has his being. 


Meeting Place for the Arts 





N one respect New York educational in- 
| stitutions have lagged behind outlying 

schools—in failing to provide a common 
meeting place for all students of the arts. 
Columbia University proposes to remedy this 
situation by building a $6,000,000, ten-story 
Arts Center, to house three theaters, studios 
for resident artists, exhibition halls, and 
laboratory studios for the communication arts 
(films, radio, television), besides the usual 
classrooms, library, and practice rooms com- 
mon to arts departments. 

Although the improved facilities for stu- 
dents will be welcomed by them, the main 
purpose of the Arts Center goes further—to 
provide a bridge for closer communication of 
two groups in the arts: on the one hand the 
professional creative artists, architects, musi- 
cians, playwrights, and producers; on the other 
the students, scholars, critics, and historians 
of the arts. 

Columbia University is the ideal place to 
foster this aim. As Curt Reisinger, chairman 
of the advisory committee for the center, has 
said: “. . . bringing together under one roof 
the vast intellectual resource of a great uni- 
versity and the extraordinary wealth of artis- 
tic ability and facilities of this great metropolis 
seems to promise virtually unlimited possibili- 
ties for the development of the arts in this 
country.” 

Music is naturally one of the arts involved. 
Music students are expected to profit from con- 
stant, direct contact with painters, sculptors, 


designers, theater artisans. The three theaters 
will be available for opera productions.  \o- 
lumbia University originally sponsored ‘he 
premieres of such works as Menotti’s ‘I he 
Medium”, but had to do so in theaters ill 
equipped for such productions—where the 
singers could barely hear the orchestra and 
Stage action was confined to small areas. With 
the low cost of production, the opera depart- 
ment will be able to enlarge the scope of its 
activities, providing tryouts for experimental 
works or for the first works of composers be- 
coming acquainted with operatic forms. There 
will be an expanded program for the Compos- 
ers’ Forum, one of the university's most ad- 
mirable projects, and the techniques of the 
communication arts will be applied to musical 
presentations. 


J HILE the professional musicians will be 
able to profit from seeing and taking part 
in productions that would not be feasible 
commercially, students will have the benefit 
of learning from those who have succeeded in 
their field. The ramifications of such inter- 
related activity are obviously endless and should 
prove of inestimable value to American art. 
Columbia University is to be congratulated 
on its forward-looking project. Sound ad- 
vice and careful planning seem to be going 
into the preliminary stages of the designs, and 
we look forward to the day of the building's 
completion and the inception of a musical 
program there. 
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NADINE 
CONNER 
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Ever since her debut as Pamina in ‘The 
Magic Flute” in December 1941, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Nadine Conner has been 
one of the company’s leading sopranos. Her 


roles have ranged from Susanna, Marguerite, 
and Mimi to Rosina and Mélisande. Born in 
Compton, Calif., Miss Conner studied with 
Horatio Cogswell and the late Amado Fer- 
nandez, while at the University of Southern 
California. She received her early operatic 
experience with the Los Angeles Opera Com- 
pany; and after Bruno Walter had heard her 
sing in 1941, the conductor urged her to go 
to New York to audition for Edward Johnson, 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera—an audi- 
tion that proved so successful she was immed:- 
ately offered a contract. She has made frequent 
recital, orchestral, radio and television appea: 
ances and can be heard, as Gretel, in th 
complete Columbia Masterwork recording o! 
the Humperdinck opera. (Photograph by Ale» 
ander Bender, New York, N.Y.) 
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Tocchi 


A spectacular moment from Donizetti’s “Don 
Sebastiano”: Sebastiano (Gianni Poggi) em- 
barks from Lisbon for the Arabian Wars 


Florence 
HE Florence Maggio Musicale 
keeps to no fixed plan, every 
vear this festival renews itself 

in a different form, this year in an 

international display of opera and 
ballct which includes the best that 
seve nations can _ offer — Italy, 

France, Germany, the United States, 

Eng!and, Yugoslavia and Israel are 

reprvsented in a festival of record 

durstion lasting into July. To in- 
augurate a festival of such length, 

a werk of grandiose pageantry was 

needed, and this year’s choice fell 

to Donizetti's “Don Sebastiano”. 
Florentine tradition dictates that 
the inaugural work should be not 
only imposing, it should also rep- 
resent a part of the Italian past 
that has been unjustly neglected. 

Like revivals in recent years of 

valuable Cherubini and Spontini 

works, the production of “Don 

Sebastiano” aimed at revealing a 

forgotten aspect of the composer’s 

personality, and for those only ac- 
quainted with the genial, gracious 

Donizetti of “L’Elisir d’Amore’’ or 

“Don Pasquale”, this work comes 

as a revelation. 


Altered Style 

Writing for the Paris Opéra 
(which demanded works of “pomp 
and circumstance”), Donizetti here 
had a subject ill adapted to his 
genius, and the very fact that sev- 
eral months were dedicated to the 
work (“Don Pasquale” took only 
ten days) reveals the considerable 
change in style necessitated. Here 
he plunged into an unexplored 
world, and it speaks much for his 
genius that in this last of his 70- 
odd works, he successfully aban- 
doned the grace of the Settecento 
for grim realism and tragic sol- 
emnity. For “Don Sebastiano” is 
tragic — Sebastian is not only de- 
feated in the Portuguese-Arabian 
wars, robbed of his throne, and im- 
prisoned with his Arabian love, 
but escaping, they are shot on the 
threshold of freedom. The music, 
grim, epic and warlike, is colored 
according to the psychological at- 
mosphere of the drama. Donizetti’s 
major expression is through gran- 
diose choral and orchestral pas- 
saves rather than through the lyri- 
cal pages characteristic of his 
previous works. The opera is not 
lacking in labored, uninspired 
scenes; the general color is grey. 
Though this has been a very suc- 
cessful revival, I doubt if it has a 
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Florence Stages Don 


Forgotten Donizetti opera, 


and works by Reutter, 


brighten Maggio Musicale 
















Dallapiccola, and Rocca 


By REGINALD SMITH BRINDLE 





A scene from 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” 


place in present day repertory—it 
comes too near and is overshad- 
owed by the early Verdi. Gianni 
Poggi, in the title role, and Fedora 
Barbieri, as Zaida were outstand- 
ing performers. Carlo Maria Giu- 
lini conducted the chorus and or- 
chestra of the Maggio Musicale. 

An evening of modern works—a 
triptych on Grecian subjects—was 
dominated by Dallapiccola’s ballet 
“Marsia”, which in the concert hall 
has seemed no more than an inter- 
play of color, timbre and move- 
ment, but here, with the choreog- 
raphy of Aurel Milloss, is revealed 
as a Classic masterpiece. Every bar, 
fusing perfectly with the stage 
movement, is charged with spiritual 
significance. The message of this 
work, conveyed through the Greek 
myth of the contest of Marsyas 
with Apollo, is that man _ was 
granted the gift of art to raise him 
above the level of beasts, but that 
he must have humility, and _pre- 
sumptuousness and defiance of the 
deity will be his downfall. 

The “Ancient Inscriptions” of 
Ludovica Rocca, again with chor- 
eography by Milloss, follows the 
present Italian trend of reviving 
the medieval Sacra Rappresenta- 
zione form, that is, a story is told 
by hidden singers, while a ““mimed” 
commentary is executed in ballet 
form. Rocca uses Grecian “In- 
scriptions” or epitaphs (poetry of 
exquisite elegance) as his text, and 
through these evokes scenes of deep 
humanity and _ universal _ signifi- 
cance. Musically, Rocca’s style has 
a stark simplicity, shorn of super- 
fluities, which though sober, has a 


the Berlin Opera’s 


Talani 
production of 


well-defined physiognomy of Doric 
chasteness and strength. 

The last work of the triptych, 
Hermann Reutter’s opera “The 
Widow of Ephesus” is based on a 
story by Petronius of a woman so 
afflicted with her husband's death 
that she lived in his tomb, refusing 
the overtures of would-be lovers. 
This funereal subject, concluding 
an admittedly funereal evening, 
failed to please, in spite of the 
excellence of Reutter’s score and 
the German cast. Unlike the two 
previous works, this opera has no 
spiritual message to convey not 
does it entertain. 

On the eve of the New York City 
Ballet opening, George Balanchine 
declared that he conceived the 
theater as a place, above all, for 
amusement and recreation, where 
time may be passed pleasantly, 
without thought of moral and es- 
thetic problems. Italian opinion 
has not hesitated to associate this 
with the decline in esthetic values, 
since his last visit, manifested in 
his two latest works—‘Roma” and 
“Western Symphony”. Of very dif 
ferent caliber is his earlier ‘Four 
Temperaments”, distinguished by 
rich invention, solid construction 
and purity of expression. This is a 
masterpiece in his best tradition. 
“Swan Lake” and a “Pas de Trois” 
(Glinka), returning to the Balan- 
chine Florentines already know 
well, were probably most appre- 
ciated. 

Ballets by Jerome Robbins in- 
cluded “Pied Piper” (“The Clari- 


nettist”), “Interplay”, and a very 


notable version of Debussy’s 


Sebastiano 






























Levi 
Dallapiccola’s ballet ““Marsia’’, 
one of the triptych of modern 
works on Grecian subjects 


“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faun [his 
last, slim, fragile work was the high 
spot of all the productions and 
was exquisitely danced by Tana 
quil LeClercq and Jacques D’Am 
boise. The execution of all works 
by soloists o1 corps de ballet, was 
impeccable, and met with unstinted 
applause from packed theaters at 
all performances. 


Primitive Aspects 

The Belgrade Ballet gave us yet 
another of this art, 
what rustic and folklorish, but dis 
tinguished by exceptional verve 
Here, the ballet is no less than an 
opera without words: Baranovitch’s 
“Chinese Story” and “The Ginger 
bread Heart” and Hristich’s “The 
Legend of Ohrid” follow events of 
considerable length and complex 
ity. These conceptions are 
what primitive and demonstrate 
Belgrade to be a musical back 
water. Nor was the orchestra up 
to professional standards. 

The Berlin Opera's production 
of “Cosi fan tutte” moved the 
exigent Florentines to wild enthu 
siasm. This performance of cham 
ber-music delicacy was impeccable 
in every detail; the small 
tra, under Artur Rother, was in 
ideal equilibrium with the light 
voices of a cast which contained no 
famous names, yet in the end gave 
us a more polished performance 
than we have seen for years. Lisa 
Otto (Despina) was exce ptional for 
a witty stage sense; the only Italian 
Mariano Stabile (Don Alfonso) 
provided an exceptional character 
ization; the rest of the cast in 
cluded Elisabeth Griimmer, Sieg 
linde Wagner, Ernst Haefliger and 
Herbert Brauer. 

Later festival events, contributed 
by other countries, will be re 
ported in a forthcoming issu¢ 
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Ballet Theatre To Tour 


Latin-America 


The Ballet Theatre, under the spon- 
sorship of the International Exchange 
Program of ANTA, will leave for a 
six-month tour of Latin America in 
June, opening in Mexico on June 28 











Bethlehem Bach Choir sings 
“Christmas Oratorio” 
and Mass in B minor under 


the direction of Ifor Jones 


Bethlehem, Penna. 
TTENTION at the 48th fes- 
A tival of the Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem was focused on 
the “Christmas Oratorio”, which 
had not been given by the organ- 
ization since 1950. The work was 
sung in two parts, on the after- 
noon and evening of May 20, in 
Packer Memorial Chapel of Lehigh 
University, under the direction of 
Ifor Jones, who now has been asso- 
ciated with the festival for 17 con- 
secutive years. 

A program of three cantatas— 
No. 80, “A Stronghold Sure”; No. 
56, “Gladly with Thy Cross-Staff’; 
and No. 93, “If Thou Wilt Suffer 
God To Guide Thee’’—and chor- 
uses from the B minor Mass was 
presented 'on the preceding evening, 
May 19. A regular staple of the 
festival, the B minor Mass was 
offered in its entirety on Saturday 
afternoon, May 21. Vernon deTar 
played a Bach recital on the organ 
of the Cathedral Church of the 
Nativity on Saturday morning. The 
oratorio, the Mass, and the organ 
recital were repeated on May 27 
and 28, since one presentation of 
the festival cannot accommodate all 
those who wish to hear it. 


Orchestra from Many Cities 

Soloists this year were Phyllis 
Curtin, soprano; Eunice Alberts, 
contralto; John McCollum, tenor; 
and Kenneth Smith, bass, with Miss 
Curtin and Miss Alberts, I believe, 
newcomers to the festival. With the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on tour in 
Europe, the instrumental ensemble 
this year was drawn from many 
cities, including Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Harrisburg, 
New York, and Baltimore, led by 
Werner Lywen, concertmaster of 
the National Symphony. Mr. deTar 
was the organist, and Mary H. 
Givens, the pianist. 

If the “Christmas Oratorio” is 
not supremely inspired in its every 
measure, it remains a work of con- 
stant fascination as one listens to 
the variety of musical ways in 
which Bach responded to the im- 
plications of the Nativity story. 
And all of Parts II and IV are 
uninterrupted delights. The 174- 
voice chorus, its four parts remark- 
ably well balanced, was well pre- 
pared for the performance, and 
sang with precision and surety. It 
is a pity that given the acoustics of 





Soloists at the Bethlehem Festival: John 
McCollum, Phyllis Curtin, Eunice Alberts, 


and Kenneth Smith 


the chapel, the ensemble was so 
large as to obscure the details of 
the more elaborate contrapuntal 
vocal lines. 

Mr. Jones’s tempos seemed for 
the most part shrewdly chosen, only 
occasionally seeming too fast for 
the solos. He sometimes let the 
rhythms go slack during the course 
of a movement, and the conscious 
internal retards were debatable 
procedures. But the conductor's 
lofty intentions, the choir’s spirit 
of dedication, and the audience's 
quiet, wholehearted attention (the 
listeners joined in the singing of 
many of the chorales) created an 
atmosphere that outweighed 
thoughts of criticism. 

The contributions of the soloists 
were in keeping with the devo- 
tional mood—dignified and a shade 
impersonal. Miss Curtin’s voice 
seemed to gain warmth from the 
hall’s acoustics without losing its 
instrumental purity; Miss Alberts’ 
lovely contralto showed a. slight 
edge until the performance got 
under way, when it sounded fine. 
The lightness of Mr. McCollum’s 
tenor lent it an admirable flexi- 
bility for the exacting, high-lying 
fioriture of his arias; and the round 
sonority of Mr. Smith’s bass _pro- 
vided a welcome contrast in color 
to the vocal scheme. 

It was again the Mass that proved 
the shattering experience of the 
festival—this in spite of a relative 
weakness in the soprano section of 
the choir. Required to split into 
two divisions for the Mass, the 
section did not have the tonal 
weight to top effectively the rest of 
the ensemble. The sharper impact 
of the Mass was undoubtedly due 
to its greatness as a work, but Mr. 
Jones and the choir also have had 
several years’ continuous identifica- 
tion with the score, a fact that 
comes through in the personal, 
emotional quality of the perform- 
ance. Mr. Jones’s dramatic, some- 
what romanticized interpretation 
never went out of bounds, and was 
consistently persuasive in the re- 
sults it produced, whether in the 
unearthly gravity of the Crucifixus 
or the tremendous leaping sonori- 
ties of the Sanctus. 

—RAyMonpD A. ERICSON 


At Eastman: 
Ronald Lo Presti, 
Koussevitzky 
award winner; 
Mrs. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky; Martin 
Mailman, Ben- 
jamin award win- 
ner; Howard 
Hanson 


Rochester 
HE 25th annual Festival of 
American Music of the East- 
man School of Music of the 
University of Rochester provided a 
variety of musical fare by Amer- 
ican composers. Events of the 12- 
day festival, held from May 6-17, 
included a revival of Howard Han- 
son’s opera “Merry Mount”, or- 
chestral concerts, and the = an- 
nouncement of recipients of the 
Serge Koussevitzky Prize and the 
Edward B. Benjamin Award. 

The purpose of the festival is 
to promote American music, with 
special emphasis on new composi- 
tions. Heard this year were new 
works by Herbert Inch, Alan Hov- 
haness, Walter Hartley, Bernard 
Rogers, Wayne Barlow, and 
Richard Morse. 

“Merry Mount”, which was pre- 
sented in the newly reopened East- 
man Theater on May 16 and 17, 
was revived 21 years after its world 
premiere at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House in February, 1934. The 
work was presented by the Opera 
Workshop of the Eastman School, 
under Leonard Treash, with the 
Eastman School Symphony, con- 
ducted by Mr. Hanson. The opera, 
which is based on a libretto by 
Richard Stokes, deals with the con- 
flict between Puritans and Cava- 
liers in the early days of New 
England. 

Bernhardt Tiede, an Eastman 
School graduate and now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, on 
May 16 sang the leading role, 
which had been created by Law- 
rence Tibbett for the premiere. 
Other members of the cast included 


Hanson’s ‘Merry Mount” 
is revived by Eastman 
in 25th annual 


Festival of American Music 





Laulen Studios 


Patricia Berlin, Rolland Hurst, 
Jane Reidy, and Richard Gilley. 
The large chorus was prepared by 
Herman Genhart; the ballet, by 
Thelma Biracree and Olive McCue; 
scenic design, by Clarence Hall. A 
partially different cast of singers 
was heard on the second night. 

Presentations of the two prize 
awards were made on May 8 ina 
concert by the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony, under Mr. Hanson, de- 
voted entirely to new works. The 
Koussevitzky Foundation Award 
($1,500 and publication and_re- 
cording rights) was presented to 
Ronald Lo Presti by Mme. Serge 
Koussevitzky, widow of the con- 
ductor, for his composition “The 
Masks”. Martin Mailman was the 
recipient of the Benjamin Award, 
open to Eastman School students 
only, for his short composition of a 
“restful” nature — ‘“‘“Autumn Land- 
scape”. Judges of the two awards 
were Olin Downes, music critic of 
The New York Times; Winthrop 
Sargeant, music critic of The New 
Yorker; and Mr. Hanson. 

Other works to receive first per- 
formances in the concert were 
Inch’s Concertino for String Or- 
chestra; Hovhaness’ Prelude and 
Quadruple Fugue; Hartley’s Cham- 
ber Symphony; Rogers’ “Psalm 
LVIII”’, for baritone and orchestra, 
with Julius Huehn; and Barlow's 
“Lento”. 

Mr. Hanson and the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony opened the 
festival with a program which in: 
cluded Samuel Barber’s Symphony 
No. 1; Colin McPhee’s ‘“Tabuh- 
Tabuhan”; MHanson’s “Sinfonia 
Sacra”, his fifth symphony, which 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Beethoven and Orff choral works heard 


in 62nd annual May Festival 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

HE 62nd annual May Festival 
[sponsored by the University 
Musical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan opened Thurs- 
day evening, May 5, with a spine- 
tingling performance of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”, which drew 
more praise at intermission than 
did the works on the printed pro- 


The perennial devotees who 
crammed Hill Auditorium could 
be expected to let the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, which played for all the 
concerts, and Eugene Ormandy 
zip ‘hrough the National Anthem 
with a minimum of audience par- 
ticipation. But this year it was a 
different story, when more than 
5,000 voices shook the rafters. The 
net result was so stupendous as to 
make the monumental Bach C 
minor Prelude and Fugue, which 
followed, seem anticlimactic, de- 
spite Mr. Ormandy’s polished trans- 
cription and performance. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
wont to slip into the realm of trite 
and perfunctory readings, became 
one of the few four-star productions 
of the orchestra’s 20th year here. 
Rudolf Serkin’s jet-propulsion style 
failed to get him off the ground in 
the first movement of the Brahms 
Second Piano Concerto, but his 


playing soared in the second 
movement, scaled the poetic 
heights in the Andante, and 
tel 


achieved perfect rapport with the 
orchestra in the brilliant finale. 
Recalled many times, he shared 
the applause with Mr. Ormandy 
and with Lorne Munroe, principal 
cellist. 


“Missa Solemnis”’ 


Friday evening brought the 
Choral Union of some 300 mixed 
voices, four soloists, and the or- 
chestra under the direction of Thor 
Johnson in Beethoven’s ‘Missa 
Solemnis”. Trained by Lester Mc- 
Coy, the chorus made a_ valiant 
effort to surmount its own limita- 
tions as well as the difficulties of 
the score. The soprano — section, 
Short of good voices this year, was 
harsh and strained; the truncated 
orchestra sounded travel-tired and 
uninspired, and Mr. Johnson had 
to work hard to keep things to- 
gether. There was no_ subtle 
chiaroscuro except on the part of 
the four sterling soloists, especially 
Lois Marshall, whose eloquent sing- 
ing towered over the din. Add to 
this the warmth of Nell Rankin’s 
mezzo tones, the fervor of Leslie 
Chabay’s interpretation, and the 
ve'vet sonority of Morley Mere- 
dith’s baritone, and you have the 
Most moving moments of the Mass. 
Mary McCall Stubbins at the organ 
also contributed much, but the per- 
formance did not compare favor- 
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ably with that of 1947, when a 
polished and dedicated chorus and 
orchestra really lifted Beethoven's 
music into the realm of the spir- 
itual. 

The third concert, on Saturday 
afternoon, followed a_ traditional 
pattern of presenting the Youth 
Chorus — about 300 Ann Arbor 
grammar school moppets — under 
the able direction of Marguerite 





Hood. The children first enjoyed 
Mr. Ormandy’s conducting of the 
jolly Overture to Reznicek’s “Don- 
na Diana’, but became restive dur- 
ing Mozcart’s Sinfonia Concertante 
in E flat, for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
and horn. (Why do program mak- 
ers always think such “transparent” 
music will appeal to youngsters? It 
was a waste of the full orchestra's 
talents not to have given the chil- 
dren a stirring “Ride of the Valky- 
ries” or something comparable. For 
through the years this reviewer has 
watched the children glorying in 
the sounds of brass choirs and 
timpani.) 

Miss Hood then led the chorus 
in ten Viennese folk and art songs, 
which she had edited and _ trans- 
lated and for which deft orchestral 
accompaniments had been written 
by Marion McArtor and Dorothy 
James. As always, the Youth 
Chorus’ enunciation was so clear 
that the adult Choral Union could 
have taken a lesson from them. 
The youngsters obviously disliked 
the slow songs and preferred the 
ballads or songs with life and 
rhythm, with two-part harmony, 
and in German dialect. 

Again, it seemed a waste of the 
chorus’ potentialities not to have 
had them learn a cantata with a 
story. The children have not been 
heard in one since: 1950, when they 
tossed off “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter” with the greatest of 
ease. There are at least a dozen 
admirable American cantatas that 
might well be aired at an American 
festival like this, to say nothing of 
at least a dozen American compos- 
ers who would be happy for a 
commission to write one. (The 
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Right: Four festival 
artists. Below: Vocal 
soloists and conductor 


for the two major choral 





works: Leslie Chabay, 
Lois Marshall, Nell 
Rankin, Morley Mere- 
dith, and Thor Johnson 
Grant William 
Johannesen Warfield 


American music was 


dearth of 
more noticeable than ever at Ann 
Arbor this year, the accent being 
on perfection rather than expert- 
mentation and novelty.) 


The afternoon program contin- 
ued after the intermission with 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
a jewel of a performance. But Ann 
Arbor is a very old musical com- 
munity and rightly resentful of 
such vapid programming. It might 
have been justitied for the sake of 
the children, had they remained to 
hear it, but they were swept out 
at intermission time. They also 
missed hearing the young and tal- 
ented violinist Jeanne Mitchell 
play Mozart’s Concerto in A major, 
K. 219—an inspiration to all young 
students. 

Still on the superficial plane of 
the matinee, the Saturday evening 
concert, on May 7, began with the 
Overture and Allegro from Cou- 
perin’s “La Sultane”’, in the Mil- 
haud arrangement. Norman Dello 
Joio’s “Epigraph”, employing sing- 
ing strings against exotic instru- 
mentation with an oriental cast 
reminiscent of film music, is a 
clever little work—the only original 
work of an American-born 
poser in the entire festival. 

For Aaron Copland was repre- 
sented merely by his arrangement 
of “Five Old American Songs”, 
sung in the same concert by Wil- 
liam Warfield, who was much more 
at ease in them than in a somber 
group that included “Thy glorious 
deeds”, from Handel's “Samson”, 
and two of Brahms’s “Four Serious 
Songs”. Mr. Warfield’s great voice 
was at its best in three encores, the 
Credo from Verdi's “Otello”, Hall 


com- 


version of “Ride On, 
and “OV Man River” 

The only modern orchestral 
music of significant proportions in 
this festival was Bartok’s Concerto 
for Orchestra, a magnificent 
ration for the Saturday evening 
concert. Mr. Ormandy revealed an 
affinity and love for his 
man’s music that made this reading 
a high point of the festival. 

Thor Johnson returned to the 
podium on Sunday afternoon, May 
8, to lead the Choral Union in a 
rousing delivery of a work new to 
Ann Arbor, Carl Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana”. The chorus put on a 
great show with the help of the 
orchestra and soloists. The delight 
ful text and rhythmic variety of 
the score, with its percussive instru 
mentation of bells, castanets, rattles, 
and piano, afforded good entertain 
ment. Lois Marshall handled the 
soprano role with grace. Leslie 
Chabay’s solo was cleverly con 
ceived for falsetto, reminiscent of 
the male alto of the middle ages 
Morley Meredith had more oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his vocal range, 
from a high falsetto to resonant 
depths, climaxed by the Abbot's 
drinking song. The performers and 
Mr. McCoy, who prepared the 
chorus, were vociferously ap 
plauded. 

In this same _ concert, 
Johannesen made his Ann Arbor 
debut, playing Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto. Mr. Johnson and 
the orchestra, buoyed up by their 
triumph in the Orff work, gave the 
pianist complete co-operation, the 
result being an electrifying per 
formance. Mr. Johannesen caught 
the puckish quality of the work 
with spontaneity and communi 
cated it with a magical mastery of 
all its intricacies. If the 1955 fes 
tival fell short of American com 
posers, it certainly presented a 
galaxy of young American 
of which Mr. Johannesen was the 
sixth. 

The final concert, on Sunday 
night, put the accent on glamor, 
with Risé Stevens ravishing the eye 
as well as the ear. Her personal 
charm, abundance of vitality, and 
fine singing compensated for her 
unhappy choice of some of the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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By Frank Micsurn, Jr. 


EORGES ENESCO, 73, died 
in Paris on May 4 after a 


long illness. Born in Ru- 
mania and destined to become the 
leader of that country’s music, his 
career was fourfold — composer, 
teacher, violinist, and conductor. 
His life was not spectacular when 
one examines the biographical de- 
tails. In the words of one of his 
students, he lived simply and for 
music, which to him was the only 
means of living, his way of looking 
at the universe. 

Tragedy visited the Enesco fam- 
ily early. Six children had died of 
diphtheria before Georges was born 
on Aug. 19, 1881, near Cordaremi. 
The son of a farmer, he soon dis- 
played a talent for music. Accord- 
ing to a familiar anecdote, his 
father bought the three-year-old 
boy a toy violin, which the lad 
promptly smashed, demanding a 
real one. When he _ received an 
authentic instrument, he taught 
himself to play many of the simple 
folk tunes that he was some day 
to make famous. His father, realiz 
ing his son’s great gift, told him 
that he must learn to read music. 

“No”, the young boy replied. 
““Music comes from the heart, not 
from paper.” 


Heard Brahms Premiere 


When he was seven, the boy was 
taken to Vienna by his father to 
study with Joseph Hellmesberger 
at the conservatory. 

“This is a school of music, not 
a nursery,” the musician said, but 
he took the boy into his home to 
live, and through him Enesco 
gained much of his valuable edu- 
cation and much of his insight into 
the music of Beethoven and 
srahms. It was in Hellmesberger’s 
living room that Enesco was able 
to hear the first performance of 
Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet, when 
the composer was present. The boy 
also had the opportunity to attend 
rehearsals at the opera, where he 
had a seat behind the kettledrums 
and heard the Wagner operas 
under Richter. 

At the age of 13 he entered the 
Paris Conservatory; Fauré and 
Massenet were among his teachers. 
Fdouard Colonne heard an early 
violin sonata of the young com- 





Enesco at work in 
later years on one 
of his composi- 
tions 


Robin Carson 


poser and asked him if he had 
written an orchestral work. The 
“Poéme Roumain” was produced, 
and Enesco won Parisian fame at 
the age of 16 after Colonne’s per- 
formance of the work in a Chatelet 
concert. The next year, having won 
highest honors in violin and count- 
erpoint, his long and _ brilliant 
career as violinist and conductor 
formally began. Later he was ap- 
pointed court musician by Queen 
Carmen Sylva of Rumania in rec- 
ognition of his great abilities. He 
was also an excellent pianist, cel- 
list, and organist, and possessed a 
fantastic memory. 

Though he made Paris his per- 
manent home and was to spend 
most of his life there, he always 
returned to Rumania in times of 
political stress. At the outbreak of 
World War I he went to his coun- 
try to participate actively in the 
nusical life there, becoming con- 
ductor of the Bucharest Philhar- 
monic. His first appearance in the 
United States was as guest conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall early in January 
of 1923. He toured this country fre- 
quently both as violinist and con- 
ductor and appeared often in re- 
cital. In 1939, he was taken ill in 
Italy and returned to Rumania. 
Hostilities began and he remained 
in his native land during the war 
at his home in Sinaia in the moun- 
tains outside Bucharest. He came 
again to the United States in 1946; 
and in 1950 he marked the 60th 
anniversary of his concert debut, 
in Carnegie Hall. 

Many of the last years of his 
life were spent in ill health. One 
stroke occurred in 1950 during an 
engagement to conduct at the BBC 
Bach Festival. However, he _ still 
insisted upon conducting the next 
evening, and the only member of 
the orchestra who knew the ser- 
iousness of his condition was the 
concertmaster. A stroke last sum- 
mer left him partially paralyzed, 
and he died poverty stricken (the 
present Rumanian government con- 
fiscated his estate and royalties), 
supported mainly by his many 
friends. He is survived by his wife, 
Marie Rosetti-Tescano, a Rumanian 
princess whom he married in 1936. 

His political beliefs were simple. 

“I believe that the key to happi- 
ness is not to ask more of life than 


FOURFOLD MUSICIAN 


To the late Georges Enesco — composer, 


violinist, conductor, and teacher — music 


was a “way of looking at the universe” 


Alban 


With his most famous pupil, 
Yehudi Menuhin, in Paris in the 


1920s 


you need. . . . People in the world 
want too much.” He never judged 
a person because of their politics, 
though he personally hated Com- 
munism, and refused the offers of 
the present Rumanian régime to 
return to his country. 

Enesco wished to be thought of 
as a composer and not as a violin- 
ist. He considered the violin the 
cross he had to bear in order to 
maintain a living. When he _per- 
formed in public, he compared 
playing the violin to walking a 
tightrope. But to his audiences, he 
was noted for his deep interpreta- 
tive insight and the great warmth 
of his personality. He once said 
that the violin was an instrument 
in the literal sense and should 
serve music rather than be a pre- 
text for display. For him, the violin 
was not adequate to express all 
that he had to say. 

He will be remembered by his 
many students and the many musi- 
cians who came into contact with 
him. 

“He is the man and teacher to 
whom I owe more than to anyone, 
except my parents Yehudi 
Menuhin, Enesco’s most famous 
student once said. The composer 
was also the godfather of Dinu 
Lipatti, the late Rumanian pianist, 
and conducted one of the latter's 
works in this country. He was al- 
ways a source of encouragement to 
young composers who came to him, 
and he studied their scores care- 
fully. In 1912, he founded a com 
position prize in Rumania. 

He always stressed to his students 
that there was more to music than 
a job or a career. He was com- 
pletely rounded educationally, and 
his classes pointed out the relation- 
ship of music to all the arts and 
history. In the sessions that he 
taught at the Mannes College of 
Music during 1948 and 1949, he 
preferred not to deal with the tech- 





nical aspects of performance, 
though he could, of course, do this, 
He preferred to discuss the basi 
principals of musicianship and 
their application to performance, 
which he considered so often cover 
shadowed by the complexities of 
musical development in a student. 
These classes often lasted mos: of 
the afternoon and occasionall. to 
9 p.m., but he never seemed ex 
hausted. When reminded that he 
was running overtime or ha: a 
schedule to keep, he would 1 ply 
that he did not wish to be inter 
rupted because “we have music to 
make”. 

Helen Airoff, violinist, frienc of 
Enesco, and director of the courses 
he taught at the Mannes Coll: ge, 
said that through his teaching his 
students were able to come closer 
to the great musical traditions of 
the world. 

“To Enesco, music was noi a 
profession but a way of life. He 
approached music from so many 
different facets that music became 
actually one more way of looking 
at the universe.” 


Future Status as Composer 


Enesco’s position as a composer 
has yet to be evaluated. The late 
Alfredo Casella wrote that a re 
examination of his works might 
place him in an entirely different 
light. He composed several sym 
phonies. His First Symphony was 
completed in 1904-05 and has been 
performed by many of the orches 
tras in this country. His Second is 
believed to have been played in 
Bucharest but was withheld from 
further performances. His Third 
Symphony contains a chorale finale, 
and Enesco compared the content 
to Liszt’s “Dante” Symphony. His 
other orchestral works include a 
Symphonie Concertante for Cello 
and Orchestra and several suites. 
Among his output are three violin 
sonatas; numerous songs and piano 
works, including a sonata; and a 
good deal of chamber music. His 
most imposing work, considered 
by many to be his greatest, is his 
opera “Oedipus”, which received 
its premiere at the Paris Opéra on 
March 13, 1936. The work, which 
was one of the main interests ol 
his life, took him nearly 30 years 
to complete and has now fallen 
into neglect. Among his last works 
are a String Quartet and a Piano 
Quartet. Only a small amount ol 
his output is available on long 
playing records—Cantabile et Presto 
for flute and piano; Dixtuor iol 
wind instruments; Octet for 
Strings; the First and Second 
Rumanian Rhapsodies; and the 
Second and Third Violin Sonat.s. 

When he was teaching at (ie 
Mannes College, an institution 
greatly admired, his typical dys 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Enlightenment 


(‘rom a communique issued by 
The Contemporary Dancers, San 
Frai:cisco.) 

“the unique affiliation of five 
artis who compose The Contem- 


por ry Dancers is dedicated to a 
sing ilar aim: the creation of a 
dan ¢ form which is organic and 


at | 1€ same time representative of 
dan e¢ as drama. In such a manner 
Th: Contemporary Dancers, along 
wit) their director J. Marks, are 
eag tly developing a new form— 
a d:nce which represents the amal- 
gan ation of music, stage devises 
{sic and dance. It is not theatrical, 
thoigh it has its attributes. It is 
the:ter. And it is not melodrama, 
it drama. More particularly it is 
dra na-in-essence conflict so 
elemental, emotion so basic, and 
colivept so primal that it can only 
live in the imagination. It is the 
reality of the total consciousness; 
thus this drama must be danced, it 
caiunot be spoken or geographically 
or verbally illustrated. 

“The 


necessary result is move 
ment and gesture as symbol . . . 
both playful and sombre. And 


from such organic symbols and in- 
cidents arise a fundamental ex 
pression of time which has no rela- 
tionship to the calendar [sic]: in- 
deed, chronology, as we know it in 
the empirical world, is replaced by 
a concept of progressions which 
have grown from the most novel 
philosophical documents of our 
time. What the Contemporary 
Dancers wish most to express upon 
its followers is not truly the es 
sence of new conceptual materials 
expressed in customary gestures, 
but a primal impression of the 
concepts of humanity ex- 
pressed in novel and spontaneous 
movement, which has instantane- 
ously grown from the nature of 
philosophical materials. It is sim 
ply the drama of the old world, 
animated by modern enlighten 
ment.” 

Well, the old world has taken 
many a beating from modern en 
lightenment and it probably can 
Withstand this one. 


basic 


Ultra-modern 


The Times, of London, recently 
reprinted the following bit of his 
tory from its edition of Wednesday, 


March 14, 1855: 
Philharmonic Concerts 
(“Herr Wagner” was the new 
musical idol. Mr. Costa had re 


si:ned the post of conductor after 
nine years. Hector Berlioz had re 
fused it.] 


Jone, 1955 


No other musician, foreign or 
English, capable of beating time to 
the symphonies of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven being available within a 
distance of 1,000 miles and more, 
one of the directors was despatched 
in search of a conductor all the 
way to Zurich. At this out-of-the- 
way place was found, and imme- 
diately secured, Herr Richard Wag- 
ner, chief representative of what a 
certain coterie of modern Germans 
call “the Music of the Future’’—a 
music which (to judge from what 
we have heard), it is to be hoped, 
for the sake of the Present will not 
be largely drawn upon in advance 

. - Herr Wagner is German to 
the backbone, but ultra-modern 
German—a _ preacher of Leipsic, 
which goes to upset all the received 
formalities of art, to prove Mozart 
“a child,” Beethoven “erroneous,” 
Spohr “stupid,” and the other great 
masters more or less in the wrong, 
or, at least, in all respects inferior 
to the new idol. Herr Wagner was 
first known, many years ago, as 
kapellmeister to the late King of 
Saxony. Being expatriated, on ac- 
count of the active part he had 
taken in the disturbances of 1848, 
he left Dresden and _ established 
himself at Zurich. He had already 
produced two operas—Cola Rienzi 
and The Phantom Ship—in the last 
of which lay hidden the germ of 
his future exploits as a composer 
for the theatre. These were fol- 
lowed in due time by another two 

Tannhauser and Lohengrin 
where, and in the last especially, 
the Wagnerian system is fully re 
vealed, and illustrated. 


O! Be Some Other Name 


One of my more prolific corres 
pondents sends the following tid- 
bit that, apocryphal or not, makes 
a very good story: 

“The venerable Leopold Sachse, 
who staged the New York City 
Opera Company's new production 
of ‘Don Pasquale’ for the Spring 
City Center season, was, as General 
Director of the Municipal ‘Theater 
in Halle, Germany, responsible for 
‘Don Pasquale’s’ having been redis 
covered for German audiences in 
1918 after the Donizetti opera 
buffa had been off the boards for 
nearly 60 years. The first perform 
ance of ‘Pasquale’ under Sachse at 
the Halle ‘Theater drew only a 
handful of people and was panned 
by most of the critics, causing 
Sachse to remove it from the reper 
toire on the excuse that principals 
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of the cast were too ill to sing. 

“Three weeks later Sachse an- 
nounced the premiere of a new 
operetta ‘Drum Pruefe Wer Sich 
Ewig Bindet’ (‘Investigate Before 
You Marry’) and played it to a 
sold-out house and rave reviews 
from a different set of critics, who 
pointed out that the music had a 
definitely Italian quality to it. The 
next day General Director Sachse 
sent around a note of apology that, 
‘through typographical error’ the 
subtitle had appeared as title. ‘I 
am sure you realized,’ he wrote, 
‘that it was really ‘Don Pasquale’!” 


For the Birds 


Although the advent of spring 
suffered a slight retard in these 
environs, a_ slightly mechanized 


version of one of the most impor 
tant aspects of the vernal season 
cheered listeners recently on the 
intermission broadcast of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Mr. James 
Fassett, ‘ardent bird-fancier and 
music director of CBS, had, with 
the aid of Cornell's Ornithology 
Laboratory, tracked the Veery, 
Ptarmigan, Trumpeter Swan, and 
other reluctant feathered creatures 
to their seclusion in the back 
woods, there to extract from them 
enough notes for an_ 11-minute 


“Symphony of the Birds.” Mr 
Fassett, who was understandably 
reluctant about having his innate 
ly-gifted musicians appear in the 
CBS studios, edited their perform- 
ance by manipulations of the tape 
recorder, slowing down the call of 
the Veery (who is a pretty hectic 
member of the thrush family) to 
“Andante e lirico”’, and the Trum 
peter Swan comes out “Misterioso”. 
\ cheering thought is that some of 
the performers were allowed to 
sing straight, proving there is room 
in the machine age for natural 
phenomena after all. As Mr. Fas 
sett says, ‘“‘We don’t want our lis 
teners to forget that our 
are birds.” 


soloists 


Country Charm 


Much of the charm of France's 
Auvergne countryside is present in 
a short documentary by Miles Mor 
gan and Richard Harris, two young 
musicians making their first venture 
into films. Entitled “Songs of the 
Auvergne”, it combines the Can 
teloube arrangements of Auvergnat 
folk songs, sung by Phyllis Cur 
tin, with some sensitive glances 
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Drawing and verse by Jock Southwell 


Mozart’s fecundity 

Exceeded his profundity— 
Until he reached the age of six 
When he became less prolix. 





of Orcival. The film owes much of 
its intimacy to the producers’ tal 
ent for protective camouflage: dur- 
ing the filming they tried to blend 
themselves into the countryside as 
unobtrusively as the wooden vache 
outside the laiterie. At the end of 
their stay in Orcival, no one paid 
much attention to the inquiring 
eye of the camera, which results in 


some scenes that are more than 
noteworthy for their freshness and 
detail. 

> . 

Premiere 


Announcement of the arrival of 
the daughter of Theodore Bloom 
field, newly appointed conductor 
of the Portland Symphony 


Teatro Ospedale 
SALVATOR MUNDI 


Presents 


the 
First Hearing 
of 
LOUISE ANNE BLOOMFIELD 
Opus | 
by 
PHEODORE AND MARGERY 


BLOOMFIELD 
Premiere Performance: Wednesday 
March 9, 1955 at 11:45 P.M. 
Conductor: Dr. Giorgio Salerni 
Particulars 
Setting: Rome, Italy 
Length: 19. inches 
Weight: 414 pounds 
Orchestration: Full Symphony Or 
chestra with dramatic 
obbligato 


soprano 


Border Movements 


At one point this season, the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo found 
that when it couldn't easily get to 
its audience, its audience was ready 
and willing to come to it. Sched 
uled to give a performance for the 
Community Concert Association of 
Juarez, Mexico, the company was 
faced with the problem of being 
delayed at the border while its two 
buses and three trucks were passed 
by customs authorities. They could 
not have reached the El Paso area 
until five o'clock of the afternoon 
of their appearance in Juarez any 
way, so the Community member 
ship of the Mexican town stepped 
in, engaging an auditorium in El 
Paso and emigrating from their 
own country for the evening 


Honesty 


for a kind of disturbing 
Academy Award 


Notable 
honesty was the 
speech of Dimitri Tiomkin, who 
carried off the latter-day laurel in 
the music division. Mr. TViomkin, 
reveling in a freedom of 
conferred only on monarchs, re 
tired generals, and Academy Award 
winners, acknowledged a_ special 
debt to Messrs. Beethoven, Brahms, 
Strauss and a host of other gentle 
men we thought had long retired 
from active musical collaboration 
Chey were not on hand to partici 
pate in the festivities 


speech 


Attention Copy Writers 


FE. Power Biggs, elaborating on 
the theme of the Schlicker Porta 
tive, the new instrument developed 
by Herman Schlicker for the or 
ganist’s tours, wonders if he 
shouldn't be billed as “Spike Biggs 
and the city Schlicker”. 











Cologne Tribute Heralds 
New Mozart Edition 


Cologne 
HE shining genius of Wolf- 
to Amadeus Mozart, whose 
earthly remains withered into 
dust in a pauper’s grave, stands to- 
day above criticism. His music, 
more many-sided than that of any 
other master, is loved wherever 
Western music is loved. That all 
of it has not yet been made avail- 
able to us is one of those incom- 
prehensible phenomena of an age 
of cultural big business—an age 
that would be more willing to sub- 
sidize another Mozart film than a 
complete edition. 

Nonetheless, the first small vol- 
ume of this complete edition ap- 
peared on Jan. 27, 1955, just one 
year before the 200th anniversary 
of Mozcart’s birth, on Jan. 27, 1956. 
The solemnity of this occasion 
offered an excellent opportunity 
for a tribute to the master. It was 
held in the large broadcasting stu- 
dio of the Cologne NWDR before 
an illustrious public. Bundespriisi- 
dent Theodor Heuss sat in the 
front row, flanked by many promi- 
nent leaders in Bonn. Representa- 
tives of art and learning had been 
sent not only from Germany but 
from other parts of the world to 
receive the first volume. In English, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and—last 
but not least—in German (also 
with Austrian and Swiss flavor), 
the addresses of thanks went out 


through the microphone. Mozart 
would certainly have written a very 
disrespectful and witty report of 
this polyglot defile to his father or 
to the “Basle”, his beloved Augs- 
burg cousin. 

The origins of the new complete 
Mozart edition, undertaken — by 
several publishing houses under 
the leadership of the Biarenreiter- 
verlag of Kassel, are complicated. 
The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, Ernst Fritz Schmid, of Augs- 
burg, director of the new edition, 
told of them in his address. He 
pointed out that the “oeuvres com- 
plétes” issued after Mozart's death 
in 1791 were very incomplete and 
full of mistakes, and that even a 
century after Mozart's birth, in 
1856, there was still no complete 
edition. Franz Lorenz wrote an 
anonymous pamphlet, protesting 
against the selfish hoarding of 
autograph manuscripts of Mozart. 
Thereupon, a man who “not 
learned and not an _ authority”, 
Ludwig von Kéchel wrote his fam- 
ous catalog, and finally, in 1875, 
the Leipzig first edition was de- 
cided upon and issued in the years 
between 1877 and 1904. 

Although great scholars and 
great musicians, among them 
Brahms, Joachim, and Franz Wiill- 
ner, contributed to this edition, it 
is uneven in worth. It contains 
wholly unauthentic works, and the 
critical texts are insufficient. The 


By H. H. StuckeNscHmipt 


late Alfred Einstein wrote of the 
“arbitrariness of editors” but was 
unable to achieve a wholly satis- 
factory edition in America. An 
attempt made in Germany during 
World War II also failed. Only 
now has the plan for a_ wholly 
adequate complete edition reached 
fruition. Salzburg, Vienna, and 
Augsburg are united constitution- 
ally in the work. International 
research centers are taking part. 
Ten series and 35 groups of works 
are scheduled. All of Mozart's 
sketches and projects are to be 
critically evaluated, and critical 
reports are to be issued separately. 
The first’ publication, which 
Hans Schurich presented to the 
representatives of the Mozart Com- 
mittee in the name of the Inter- 
national Foundation of the Salz- 
burg Mozarteum, contains among 
other works “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik’” (of which the autograph 
disappeared for a century and has 
now been rediscovered) and the 
pieces for two pianos. The engrav- 
ing and printing have been carried 
out with greatest care in Kassel. 
At this festive meeting music 
inevitably spoke the first and last 
words. Since Otto Klemperer was 
unfortunately still not fully recov- 
ered from an illness, Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt took his place as con- 
ductor of the Cologne Radio Sym- 
phony and Choir, prepared in ex- 
emplary fashion as always by Bern- 


hard Zimmermann. The progam 
was made up of works that were 
performed in the revised versions 
of the new complete Mozart cdi- 
tion: the early G minor Symphony, 
K. 183, with the sighing echoes in 
the Andante; the great Munich D 
minor “Kyrie”, K. 341; and ‘he 
“Jupiter” Symphony, in which he 
playing of the minuet revealed t iat 
one cannot rehearse Mozart 00 
much. The _ performances wre 
filled with that clear spirit, «m- 
phasizing definition of contovrs, 
that Mr. Schmidt-Isserstedt is m st 
successful in applying to the ra) id 
Mozart movements. 

The welcoming address by 
Franz Stadelmayer, Oberbiiry or 
meister of Wiirzburg, was mem >r- 
able for its brevity, warmth, « id 
wit. As head of the Mozart Cc in- 
mittee of the Bunderepublik, he 
thanked his colleagues and he 
delegates, as well as subscribers « 1d 
donors, whose help will make t iis 
great work possible. The profou id 
and beautiful sentences of Ht 0 
von Hofmannsthal with which he 
began rang as a tribute from pet 
to musician through everything 
that made this evening festive. 

This was the beginning. ro 
bring this mighty enterprise to a 
conclusion will require long ye.rs 
of painstaking hard work. May 
hands, seeking and working io- 
gether, will be needed to complcte 
this monument to a genius. 


New Director of Vienna Opera Begins Work, Reopens Redoutensaal 


By Max Grar 

Vienna 

ARL BOEH\M, new director of 

the Vienna Opera, has begun 

his work. He has organized 

a new ensemble, chosen new artists, 

worked out a new repertoire with in- 

teresting new operas. And more, he 

has reopened the Redoutensaal, which 

Richard Strauss and Frank Schalk 

utilized in 1921 for intimate comic 

operas and ballet, during their 

regime as directors. The theater of 

the Redoutensale, in the old Vienna 

Hofburg, is a small hall, which, with 

its Venetian chandeliers and Flemish 

tapestries, offers one of the most 

charming settings for opera in the 
world. 

It has an interesting history. On 
the site of the Redoutensale stood 
formerly the opera house built in 
1706-08 at the order of Kaiser Josef 
I. This first permanent opera house 
of Vienna was closed in 1744 with 
a performance of the opera “Ipermes- 
tra” by the celebrated composer 
Hasse, and 1752 the Redoutensale 
were built. It was in these that 
Vienna society held its dances. 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven wrote 
dance music for the balls in the Re- 
doutensale, and Mozart, who used to 
delight in donning the garb of Har- 
lequin, wrote the texts and music for 
pantomimes to be performed at them. 

It was a fine idea of Strauss and 
Schalk to produce Mozart's “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” and other inti- 
mate works in this theater. Tilly 
Losch danced in some of the ballets, 


and the “Couperin” ballet of Strauss 
was given there. 

Mr. Boehm reopened the Redouten- 
saal with a distinguished performance 
of Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro”, 
conducted sensitively by himself. 
Three of the leading roles were per- 
formed by Vienna Opera artists: 
Irmgard Seefried, as a charming 
Susanna; Paul Schoeffler, as an ele- 
gant Count; and Erich Kunz, as 
a vivacious Figaro. New to this 
cast were Sena Jurinac, who sang 
the role of the Countess with a beau- 
tiful, lustrous tone; and Christa Lud- 
wig, a new member of the Vienna 
Opera, who sang the role of Cher- 
ubino with admirable artistry and 
dramatic ability. The whole per- 
formance was lively and full of 
realism. 

Mr. Boehm conducted the Vienna 
Philharmonic in a_ performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony two 
days later. He is less of a musical 
thinker than the late Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler was, but he is a_ superb 
musician. Assurance, delicacy, and 
precision are among his best qual- 
ities. He is at his best in the 
opera house, excellent as is his con- 
cert work. At the Beethoven per- 
formance, the orchestra was sup- 
plemented with the chorus of the 
Vienna Singakademie and a_ good 
quartet of soloists, including Miss 
Jurinac and Gottlob Frick. 

The 1954-55 musical season in Vi- 
enna was notable for its dullness. 
Especially jacking was the stimulus 
of stirring new music. Since the 


composer Josef Marx (best known 
for his lieder) only two major talents 
have merged in Austria and won in- 
ternational recognition—Gottfried von 
Einem and Theodor Berger. 

A cycle of concerts devoted to 
Austrian music today emphasized 
this unhappy state of affairs. Most 
of the works heard had little rela- 
tionship to the creative currents of 
contemporary music. They revealed 
technical skill but a tendency to live 
in the past or to approach the present 
only unwillingly, without spiritual 
energy. Vienna today even seems to 
lack the talents for popular or in- 
timate music such as the operetta 
composers and such witty writers as 
Ralph Benatzky produced. Vien- 
nese operetta is dead, and the at- 
tempt to stir it into life with modern 
staging and production will not 
create fresh new scores. In the past 
seven years not a song has been writ- 
ten that has remained in our ears. 

The Vienna Philharmonic gave 
some lively concerts under Rafael 
Kubelik, who won a success at his 
first appearance with his musicality, 
freshness, and inspiration. His in- 
terpretations of Janacek’s Sinfon- 
ietta and Mahler’s First Symphony 
strengthened the favorable impression. 
The Vienna Staatsoper marked time 
this past vear. All interest was cen- 
tered on the new house. The new 
productions of “Don Pasquale” and 
of “Andrea Chenier” were not very 
interesting. More enterprising was 
the Volksoper, which had a_ big 
success with its production of Carl 


Orff’s “Bernauerin”, in which the 
Burgtheater collaborated. A new pro- 
duction of “Fra Diavolo”, with the 
voung Swedish tenor Per Grunden, 
Sonja Mottl, and Emmy Loose, <e- 
lighted the public with the clever 
Auber music and witty Scribe li- 
bretto. 

The American conductor William 
Strickland offered two programs of 
American music with the Vienna 
Symphony. At the first, we heard 
William Schuman’s “American Festi- 
val Overture”; Samuel Barber’s First 
Symphony; Three Orchestral Pieces 
by Mary Howe; and MacDowell’s 
Second Piano Concerto, with Mar- 
jorie Mitchell as the brilliant solo- 
ist. The second program opened 
with an overture by Robert Ward 
that contains ingenious rhythmic mo- 
tives. Henry Cowell’s Seventh Syin- 
phony was the first music by this 
composer heard in Vienna.  It_ re- 
flects the merry music of American 
folk fiddlers with artistic skill and 
rich sonorities, a music that is em- 
inently alive. Mary Howe's tone 
poem “Castellana” was also heard. 
Celius Dougherty and Vincent ku- 
zicka had so great a success in Til fr 
Serly’s Two Piano Concerto that 
they gave a two-piano recital sho’t- 
ly afterwards with equal success.  \t 
this recital they played Schoenber:’s 
Variations on a Recitative, which hod 
a powerful sonorous organ-like eff: *t 
even in its two-piano version, avd 
also Stravinsky’s Concerto for T\ 0 
Pianos. Both performances we ¢ 
masterly. 
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PERSONALITIES 








here concert tour there, Marian Anderson en- 

dowed a scholarship fund in Tel Aviv to aid 
talented young musicians. The scholarship, a 
grant of 600 Israeli pounds, will be administered 
by the American Fund for Israel Institutions. 


Luben Vichey sang at the Republican Na- 
tional Committee Dinner in Washington, 
1).C. on May 23. President and Mrs. Etsen- 

yer were guests of honor at the dinner, 

1 Vice-President Nixon officiated as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies 


B ieee leaving Israel! at the completion of 


Claudio Arrau will commemorate the Mozart 
bi-centennial next season by a performance ot all 
Movart’s major piano works in a Town Hall series 
nex! October and November. 


Camilla Williams has been signed for a 
ree-month contract by the Vienna State 
pera, where she recently appeared in the 
‘le role of “Madama Butterfly” 


Myra Hess left for England recently upon com- 
ple’ on of her American tour, in_ which she ap- 
peared with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phouy and other leading orchestras. While in 
En land, she will appear in numerous music festi- 
hoth there and in the Netherlands, including 
rformance with Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Nu. York Philharmonic-Symphony at the Edin- 
bur -h Festival. 

. . 7 
Nicanor Zabaleta appeared on television 
Paris on March 13, also giving a recital! 
that city’s Salle Gaveau. Following a 
mdon recital and appearance on the Third 
‘rogram of the BBC, he gave concerts im 
celand, Holland, Germany, and Italy. The 
arpist is now touring Argentina, with 22 
oncerts on his schedule from June 10 to 
uly 11, to be followed by appearances im 

hile and Peru 
. . . 


Joseph Fuchs left for Europe on May 22 for a 


recital over the BBC and a concert recital with 
Artur Balsam in London on June 17. In addition 
to engagements in England, he will perform in 
France, Switzerland, and Luxembourg. Next sea- 
sou, Messrs. Fuchs and Balsam will present a 
series of concerts at the Jordan Hall in Boston 
devoted to a compiete performance of the violin 
and piano sonatas of Beethoven. 
. . . 

Frederick C. Shang, president of Colwn- 
hia Artists Management, left on May 31 for 
a summer in Europe. 

. . . 

The Little Singers of Paris and Les Compagnons 
de la Chanson concluded their combined tour of 
France on May 18. The Little Singers appear at 
the Palace Theater in London from June 27 to 
July 16 before returning to the United States for 
a 12-week tour that opens in Washington, D. C., 
on Sept. 23. 

. . . 

Franz Allers fas been engaged for the 
third season as musical director of the Light 
Opera Season in Dallas, Tex., returning to 
New York on June 30 to conduct a Rom- 
herg program at Lewisohn Stadium, and fill- 
ing various engagements at Robin Hood 
Dell, the Grant Park Concerts in Chicago, 
and the Los Angeles Civic Light Opera. 


Herta Glaz was married on May 29 at New 
Haven, Conn., to Dr. F. C. Redlich, chairman of 
Yale University’s psychiatric department. 


Maurice Bonney was recently engaged by 
the Ente Pro Cultura Italiano, an anti-com- 
munist organization of the Italian govern- 
ment, as conductor of a ten-city concert tour 
of Italy and Sicily. 

. . . 

Norman Farrow, now touring Europe, will ap- 
pear with the Bach Aria Group at the Prades Fes- 
val in France, and with the same group at all of 
s Town Hall concerts in New York during the 
ming season. 


o . . 
Pierre Fournier will give a series of reci- 
tals in Germany from April 1 to May 15 
during the 1956 season. 
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Isaac Perez 


Marian Anderson receives an ovation after her 
performance of Brahms’s “Alto Rhapsody”, in 
Hebrew, with the Israel Philharmonic, under 
Paul Kletzki, in Tel Aviv 


Jorge Bolet left for South America on May 26 
for concert engagements in Brazil and Argentina. 
He will return in time to give two performances 
at Chicago’s Ravinia Festival, on June 30 and 
July 2. 

. . . 
Andre Mertens, vice-president of Colum 

bia Artists Management, was awarded the 

Order of Merit of the Federal Republic of 

Germany on May 11 in recognition of his 

services in furthering cultural ties between 

West Germany and the United States 


Robert Merrill and his wife have announced the 
birth of their first child, David Robert, in. Man 
hattan. 


Gerald «nd Wilfred Beal wil! leave on 
their first European concert tour in August, 
to appear im a majority of the European 
countries, including Scandinavia, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, France, Austria, and 
Italy. They will return to the United States 
in January, 1956 

. + . 

Mrs. Lucian Chimene recently gave birth to a 
son, Claude Steven Adam. Mrs. Chimene is the 
daughter of Henry and Ann Colbert, concert 
managers. 

. . . 

Donald Voorhees wus presented with the 
Lowell Mason Award for distinguished con 
tributions to music education on April 235, 
for his services as conductor of the Tele 
phone Hour over NBC Radi 


Howard Vandenburg made his debut at the 
Vienna State Opera in the title role of “Lohengrin” 
recently, and is also recording for the Deutsche 
Gramophon Company while in Germany and Aus- 
tria. From there he goes to Ravello, Italy, to 
appear in two concerts of selections from the 
Wagner operas, with the Munich Philharmonic 
under Fritz Rieger. 

. . . 

Dario Soria, president of Angel Records, 
left for a tour of his company’s facilities in 
Europe on May 15, accompanied by Mrs 
Serta (Dorle Jarmel). 


Zlatko Balokovie has recently acquired a violin 
known as the “King,” made by Joseph Guarnieri 
in 1735. The instrument, formerly in the hands 
of a collector, has never been played in recital 
Mr. Balokovic, who also owns the “Wilton” 
Guarnieri, and two instruments by Stradivari, will 
play the “King” in his forthcoming European tour, 
which begins in Dublin on July 22. 

. . . 

Ralph Herbert has been re-engayed by 
Guy Lombardo as the comedy lead in his 
Jones Beach production of “Arabian Nights.” 

. . 7 

Aaron Rosand has just returned to the United 

States after completion of a two-month European 








Gil Golde 


A rapt audience surrounds Leonard Rose in his 
Great Neck home, after his return from a croxs- 
country tour. Present are his son, Arthur: Mrs. 
Rose; and his daughter. Barbara 





Charles Sanders 
Bride and groom: Jennie Tourel, at the wed- 


ding reception following her marriage to Dr. 
Harry Gross, New York cardiologist 





Alfred Cermak 


Ricardo Odnoposoff demonstrates the rabab, an 
instrument presented to him on his recent 
seven-week tour of Indonesia 


tour. He gave recitals in Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Milan, London, Berlin, and Frankfort during the 
tour, his first on the Continent. He plans to return 
to Europe during the 1956-57 season to present 
concerts in Spain, Italy, Holland, Germany, and 
England, and over the BBC 
. . . 
Igor Youskevitch and Alicia Alonso wi/| 
sever their association with the Ballet Thea 
ter to join the Ballet Russe, in September 

















Gigli Bids Farewell to England; 
Anda Scores Noteworthy Success 


By Ceci. Smiru 


London 
STRIKE of electricians and 
A maintenance men has para- 
lysed the national newspapers 
of England, at the time I write 
these lines, for nearly four weeks. 
Along with other less debatable 
matter, musical criticism has been 
denied to Londoners, except as it 
has appeared in the provincial 
press, which has not been affected 
by the strike. Even the Times, 
which has never before suspended 
publication, has been unable to 
supply its exhaustive and authori- 
tative coverage of the musical 
scene. Important events have come 
and gone in a critical vacuum; 
artists have succeeded without be- 
ing praised for it, and have failed 
without being told off. The daily- 
paper critics have remained faith- 
ful to duty, or largely so, attending 
most of the events they would have 
written about if they had been able 
to do so. But I, for one, have felt 
vaguely parasitic about receiving 
free tickets (not to mention an 
uninterrupted salary) when I could 
perform no services in return; and 
I must say I welcome with special 
pleasure the deadline for another 
contribution to MusicAL AMERICA. 
The winter’s greatest flood of 
sentiment was unleased by the fare- 
well recitals of Beniamino Gigli, 
who, by good luck, took leave of 
his immense and loyal English 
audience just before the strike be- 
gan. I attended his last London 
recital, along with 6,000 other ad- 
mirers of the great tenor, on March 
6; and on March 23 at Belle Vue, 
a circus pavilion in Manchester 
that was also jammed full with 
6,000 listeners, I heard and saw 
him sing “O sole mio”, wave his 
hand, duck off the stage, and 
vanish forever from the English 
spotlight. The final recital was 
well timed, for it fell on his 65th 
birthday. 


Melting Mezza-voce 


By now Gigli’s American and 
Canadian audiences have discov- 
ered that the tenor is by no means 
a back number at the end of his 
10-year career. He admits that 
forte top notes require an expen- 
diture of physical strength that he 
is increasingly loath to make, but 
on occasion he can still sing an 
extremely good B. It takes him 
half a concert to get warmed up, 
but once he is in shape his mezza- 
voce is nearly as melting as it ever 
was, and his legato remains an 
object-lesson to every other tenor. 

Among the younger artists whose 
achievements have gone unre- 
corded during the newspaper strike 
none deserved notice more than 
the Hungarian pianist Geza Anda. 
With the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and the ad- 
mirable Swedish conductor Sixten 
Ehrling, Mr. Anda played three 
concertos in a single Festival Hall 
concert—Mozart’s in C minor, K. 
491; Brahms’s Second; and Rach- 
maninoft’s Second. The _ concert 
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Geza 


Anda 





was an overwhelming experience, 
for it showed that Mr. Anda is 
without a peer among the young 
pianists who have risen to fame 
since the war. His technique was 
equal to everything; he never 
struck a wrong note, and the vol- 
ume and texture of his tone were 
under complete control. His mu- 
sicianship was extraordinary — not 
only for a pianist still in his early 
thirties, but for one of any age. 
He was not content merely to make 
the appropriate surface  distinc- 
tions of style. In Mozart and 
Brahms alike he penetrated to the 
heart of the musical issues, discov- 
ering both their structure and 
their expressive substance. Al- 
though he produced the imperious 
tone required in their big mo- 
ments by the grand manner of the 
Brahms and the grand posturing 
of the Rachmaninoff, he never 
seemed to value virtuosity for its 
own sake. What held the attention 
and excited the pulse in all his 
playing was its unfailing musical 
impulse, his mature (rather than 
precocious) sense of where the 
music was going and why it was 
going there. If this is not the be- 
ginning of a great career, then 
nobody at all is starting a great 
career nowadays. 

Two visiting orchestras and three 
guest conductors have lifted or- 
chestral music far above the rou- 
tine level in the past few weeks. 
In the Bavarian State Radio Or- 
chestra of Munich, Eugen Jochum 
has created in only six years an 
ensemble rivaling the great orches- 
tras of Berlin and Amsterdam. 
Only the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra, I should think, could today 
give so glorious a performance of 
Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony, in 
which noble sonority was com- 
bined with perfect instrumental 
balance, impeccably clean execu- 
tion, and communicative phrasing. 
The other visiting orchestra, as ex- 
cellent in its way, could scarcely 
have been more different. It was a 
chamber orchestra of 24 Florentine 
and Bolognese musicians conducted 
by Newell Jenkins, bearing the 
crushing name of Piccola Accade- 
mia Musicale. Mr. Jenkins is an 
American, known to MUSsICcAL 
AMERICA readers by the balanced 
accounts he wrote of Italian musi- 
cal events before his own growing 
prominence as an executive musi- 
cian led him, discreetly, to give up 
writing about other performers. 
His orchestra plays with the 
warmth and devotion that have 
been admired in such comparable 
organizations as the Virtuosi di 
Roma and I Musici. He has un- 


covered a repertoire of older Ital- 
ian music, baroque and classical, 
that is not duplicated in the con- 
certs of other groups. With Carlo 
Bussotti and Orrea Pernel as fine 
piano and violin soloists, he pre- 
sented a delightful program of un- 
known works by Sammartini, Cle- 
menti, and Brunetti. 

While Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducted the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Fugene Ormandy took over the 
BBC Symphony for a public con- 
cert in the Festival Hall and three 
studio broadcasts. Having estab- 
lished himself in the favor of the 
English public last year, Mr. Or- 
mandy this time departed from the 
standard repertoire to present 
works by Persichetti and Dello Joio 
in his broadcasts, and Barber's 
Second Essay for Orchestra and 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra in 
his Festival Hall program. Mr. 
Ormandy’s strict demands had the 
effect of revealing some of the glar- 
ing weaknesses of the BBC orches- 
tra, which is better at sight-reading 
than at polished performance. He 
appeared to better effect last year 
when he had the glittering Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra at his com- 
mand. 

William Steinberg had the ad- 
vantage of the Philharmonia’s col- 
laboration when he made his Lon- 
don debut. His honorable, unsen- 
timental style won immediate re- 
spect in many quarters (as did his 
exceptional mastery of the art of 
conducting), but the portion of the 
English public that still enjoys an 
old-fashioned, Germanic manner 
of interpretation was a bit non- 
plussed by the candid straightfor- 
wardness of his approach. Georg 
Solti, another advocate of clean- 
scrubbed presentation, showed in a 
very vital performance of the 
Verdi Requiem, with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Choir, 
that his musical point of view did 
not rob the music of its flow of 
melodic eloquence or its dramatic 
force. 


Orchestral and Operatic Events 


Perhaps the finest achievement of 
the winter season by an English con- 
ductor was Sir John Barbirolli’s read- 
ing, with his Hallé Orchestra from 
Manchester, of Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, a work to which his romantic 
temperament is perfectly suited. Sir 
Adrian Boult conducted the London 
Philharmonic in the first British per- 
formance of Shostakovich’s Tenth 
Symphony, which an ill-timed virus 
prevented me from hearing. 

The Covent Garden Opera spent 
March and most of April touring the 
provinces. The last production be- 
fore the company set out toward the 
North was a revival of Massenet’s 
“Manon”. Adéle Leigh, whose art 
has been growing steadily, fully 
earned prima donna status by her ap- 
pealingly acted and charmingly sung 
account of the wayward heroine. 
She learned the role on eight days’ 
notice when Wilma Lipp, who had 
been poorly received in “La Traviata”, 
decided to withdraw from the “Ma- 
non” cast. The Australian lyric tenor 
John Lanigan also increased his 
stature by a stylish performance as 
Des Grieux, and the versatile Ameri- 
can baritone Jess Walters, employing 
a suitably darkened tone, offered a 
forceful portrait of the Count. The 
company has now returned to the 
Royal Opera House for a spring and 
summer season (lasting until late 
July) that will include two “Ring” 
cycles conducted by Rudolf Kempe, 
and guest appearances by Christel 
Goltz in “Salome”: the Yugoslav 
mezzo-soprano Mariana Radev_ in 
“Carmen” ; Gertrud Grob-Prandl 


in “Turandot”; Renata  Tebaldi, 
Ferruccio T agliavi ini, and Lito 
Gobbi in “Tosca”; and Antonietta 
Stella, Ebe Stignani, Gino Penno and 
Gobbi in “Aida”. 

The Sadler’s Wells Opera sched- 
ule has included a new production 
(designed by Motley in somewhat 
confused and tasteless fashion) of 
“The Magic Flute” and revivals of 
“Don Giovanni” and Janacek’s poi 
“Katya Kabanova”, the last of which 
was conducted by Rafael Kubelik. In 
“The Magic Flute”, Rudolf Schwarz, 
Vienna-born conductor of the City 
of Birmingham Symphony, conducted 
his first opera in England, and re- 
vealed a deep and sensitive understand 
ing of Mozartean style. 

While the Covent Garden Opera 
was away, a pickup Italian company 
visited the Stoll Theatre for three 
weeks. Almost the sole feature of 
interest was the reappearance, af er 
several seasons’ absence from London, 
of Margherita Carosio in “Man 
“L’Elisir d’Amore”, and “La | 
héme”. The soprano has developed 
an appalling way of overacting, | ut 
in “L’Elisir” her voice, while worn at 
the top, still moved with expertn: ss 
and fluency. 


Sadler’s Wells Performances 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet has be on 
through most of its repertory duri 
the weeks in which it has been the s« 'e 
tenant of Covent Garden. Since tie 
turn of the year Frederick Asht n 
has provided three new ballets, no 
of them very good. “Rinaldo aid 
Armida”, to a workable original sco -e 
by Malcolm Arnold, is largely a k 
pas de deux for Michael Somes a: d 
the appealing Svetlana Beriosoy 
who is becoming one of the chi: f 
public favorites in the compar 
“Variations on a Theme of Purcell 
to Britten’s “Young Person’s Guide 
the Orchestra”, is a singularly emy 
series of ensembles and_ variatio: 
danced against a _ uniquely hi 
eous pseudo-baroque setting. “Ma 
ame Chrysanthéme”, an_ episodic 
treatment of Pierre Loti’s stor\ 
(with its foreshadowing of “Madama 
Butterfly”) to a score that is f: 
from Alan Rawsthorne’s best, suffers 
from pale choreography and _ fro 
stylistic inconsistency arising fror 

A shton’s inability to decide how much 
of a japannoiserie he wanted to mak« 
it. In the title role, Elaine Fifield 
spends much of her time on her points 
bourréeing hither and yon in a man 
ner that scarcely seems Nippones« 

The junior Sadler’s Wells Theatr: 
3allet still allows room for experi 
ment, and Kenneth Macmiillan’s 
“Danses Concertantes” (to the Stra 
vinsky music) was chock full of at 
tractive ideas, not always too well o1 
ganized—but without the © slightest 
trace of Balanchine, whose choreog 
raphy to this music he has never 
seen. But the Theatre Ballet has 
lost several of its best dancers to th 
big company Beriosova, Fifield, 
David Blair, Primin Trecu—and has 
not found others to replace them. Its 
London audience has shrunk almost 
to the vanishing point, so that it has 
to spend more and more time in the 
provinces, where its modest offering 
are more welcome. 

Antonio returned to London, wit! 
a large company, and danced for 
eight weeks to sold-out houses. Hi 
own dancing has lost none of it 
dash and buoyancy. But the compan) 
is a disappointing symptom of the gen 
eral decadence of Spanish dance now 
adays. Paco Ruiz, Antonio’s nephew 
possesses some of his uncle’s artisti 
virtues and a good deal of his flain 
But Rosita Segovia, the prima donn: 
is a weak dancer without much tech 
nique or charm, and Carmen Rojas 

lively flamenco dancer, lapses con 
stantly into vaudevillian vulgarities 
Most of the peor bye the company 


do not dance well at all, and excet 
in the traditional flat amenco pieces th 
choreography is feeble even An 


tonio’s own for “El Amor Brujo” 
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OPERAS NEW AND OLD 


Workshops throughout the land are devoting 


their spring productions to premieres 


and revivals of rarely performed scores 


The Ruby 


Bloomington, Ind. 


bined to give Norman Dello 

Joio’s opera “The Ruby” an 
auspicious world premiere at Indiana 
University, May 13. Time and facili- 
ties ior experimentation in production 
were more than ample. The staff in 
resilence included Ernst Hoffman, 
wh: conducted; Hans Busch, who 
did the staging; Marvin Philips, in 
charge of settings and costumes; and 
Arciuie Black, music coach. In addi- 
t Dean Wilfred C. Bain of the 
mu-ic school gave Mr. Dello Joio 
care blanche during his two weeks 
on ‘he campus. One performance was 
wit iessed by members of the Metro- 
politan Opera, here for their annual 
vis 

The opera, which is very exciting 
theater, is based on the Lord Dunsany 
chiller “A Night at the Inn.” The 
librettist, William Mass, has elabo- 
rated on the fairly unadorned prose 
of Dunsany, and Dello Joio has added 
a female character. While the origi- 
nal story has no hint of regeneration 
and has an atmosphere of fantasy, 
Dello Joio felt that the introduction 
of one good, pure character—in the 
person of a woman, the ringleader’s 
love—would strengthen his plot. This 
role of Laura is a sympathetic one, 
but it might be interesting to see the 
story done in its original form, where 
the feeling of evil doom persists un- 
interrupted. 

Only in one instance are the charac- 
ters given more than recitatives, in a 
short lyric love scene. Dello Joio 
has concentrated on a mood of mount- 
ing tension, and his music and short 
vocal lines build this atmosphere very 
effectively. The opera should be 
most acceptable on television or radio. 


G ined to circumstances com- 


o 


Effective Ending 


The plot concerns the theft of a 
ruby from the forehead of an In- 
dian idol. Three desperate charac- 
ters and their ringleader have sought 
shelter in an abandoned house on the 
moors, having been driven there by 
the relentless pursuit of three Indian 
priests intent on recovering the ruby. 
In the opera version, Laura comes to 
persuade Scott, the ringleader, to aban- 
don his wild life, relinquish the ruby 
to the other men, and return to 
respectability. But before there is 
any suggestion of a change of heart, 
the priests appear and are killed 
in a bitter fight. Laura flees, only to 
be driven back into the inn by an 
awful creature, the idol itself, which 
retrieves the ruby, plants it in its fore- 
lead where it glows like fire, and 
then points the finger of doom at each 
nian in turn. The silence on stage at 
his climax is underlined by the won- 
lerful effectiveness of Dello Joio’s 
‘chestral score. 

The music was handled most ad- 
irably by the student singers. Un- 
inted praise went to Ticho Parley 
id Millicent McConochy, who inter- 
preted the roles of Scott and Laura 
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In the Hartt College production of Rossini’s ““The Touch- 


stone” are, from the left, 
Pasquale Verduce (Macrobio), Emelina DeVita (Clarice), 
Richard Park (Count Asdruble), John Ferrante ((Gio- 
condo), Maria Kallitsi (Fulvia), 


(Pacuvio) 


with understanding and sympathy. 
Preceding the premiere the com- 
poser was treated to a concert ar- 
ranged in his honor by faculty and 
students. —E.Leanor Y. PELHAM 


The Touchstone 


Hartford, Conn. 
ARTT College, which boasts 
H one of the most enterprising op- 
era departments in the East, drew 
considerable attention this spring by 
presenting May 4-7 the first American 
performances of Rossini’s “La Pietra 
del Paragone” or, as it was translated, 
“The Touchstone”. 

Inasmuch as Rossini wrote some 40 
operas, it is easily understandable that 
several have not yet received Ameri- 
can performances. In this case, how- 
ever, interest was heightened by the 
fact that “The Touchstone”, written 
when the composer was only 20, was 
one of his early successes and repre- 
sented the first Rossini opera to be 
given at La Scala in Milan (on Sept. 
26, 1812). 

The work has a distinctive charm as 
well as melodic ingenuity, and exhibits 
that Rabelaisian sense of humor which 
is the Rossini trademark. 

Whatever the artistic merits of this 
presentation, there is no doubt that 
Elemer Nagy, the stage director and 
production designer, enhanced his rep- 
utation with the handsome staging. 
Mr. Nagy, moreover, displayed a feel- 
ing for the opera-buffa style and 
kept the action onstage lively but al- 
ways to the point. 

The translation by Mary Jane Matz 
is a good argument for opera in 
English. The libretto has a satiric 
element that was effective in her ver- 
nacular treatment. 

If the first act lacked pace, it was 
mainly the fault of its uninspired 
materials. However, the second and 
third acts had a refreshing sparkle, 
which was partly due to Pasquale 
Verduce in the basso-buffo role of 


Arlene Dippe (Baronessa), 


and Alexander Sicilia 


who practically 


Asdruble; and Emelina de Vita 
and_ histrionically 
Despite some difficulty 


sang with style 


Ale inher Sicilia contrib 
uted much to the 


exerted firm control over 


sembles were uncommonly good 


The Trial of Lucullus 


Princeton, N. J. 
OME THING in the nature 
_ Project broug ht into being 
perform: ince of 
Roger Poot Bie opera, 
, here on April 29 ieosmaed 


y Nicholas Harsanyi, 
there were such diverse 
as the Westminster Choir College, 
Columbus Boychoir School, 


and the Community slg 
Sessions 1S deeply 


ond his stage ieetar. 
what seemed to me a definitive-sound 
ing and professional-looking perform 
. The work had its premiere at the 
U niversity of California in 1947 under 
the composer's s ape gene 


musicians have 
adorned style to cope with ; 


) bring to life on “wg stage. 
is really a secula ar cant ata, 


, it is not of the stuff of which 





Left to right, Eugene Bayless, Ticho 
Parley, James Service, and Brandt 
Curtis in Norman Dello Joio’s “The 


Ruby”, at Indiana University 





Alan Richard 


A scene from Roger Sessions’ “The 
Trial of Lucullus’’, at Princeton, with 
Robert Simpson (Lucullus), Rachel 
Armstrong (Tertullia), Janice Har- 
sanyi (Fishwife), and, in the rear, 
Edgar Jones (Judge of the Dead) 


operas afr nN ve Phe librett | 
Bertolt Brecht, tells of the Romar 
general, deceased, facing the Tribunal 


of the Dead, who shall determine his 
qualifications for the Elysian Fields 
He has been victorious in war, but 
war has brought only suffering, and 
despite a good word or two fron 
figures in a frieze from Lucullus’ 
triumphal arch, brought in for his de 
tense, there is little doubt that is 
bloody deeds far outweigh his paltry 
good ones. The accusations of the tri 
bunal, the responses of the figures in 
the frieze, and Lucullus’ indignant de 
fense are the core of the we rk 


Despite interpolations of Roman 
street scenes, the funeral procession 
of Lucullus, choruses of children, 


id a bit ot inter 


soldiers and others at 
pretive modern dance, 
enough movement nor cumulative 
dramatic power to sustain interest 
Nor is there enough lyricism in_ the 
lines of the singers to make _ their 
declamations musically — stimulating 
Adding to the problems of projection, 
peculiar intervals and frequent unpré 
sodic placement of accents sometimes 
made the text unintelligible. Mr. Ses 


ere is not 


sions speaks much more successfully 
through the voices of instruments than 
of peop le 

Vocal honors and honors they 


were—were shared by a large cast 
headed by Robert Simpson in_ the 
title role, James Dellert, Rachel Arm 
strong, and Edgar Jones 

“Lucullus” was preceded by a very 
good presentation of Monteverdi's “Il 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clor 
inda”, in which Rachel Armstrong, in 
the arduous role of the Narrator, dis 
played a remarkably fine voice ex 
pertly managed. RONALD EYER 


Rorem, Rogers Works 
Punch Opera, which ordinarily 
operates in Greenwich Village during 
the summer, moved uptown this spring 
to the Carl Fischer Hall to give four 
(Continued on page 32) 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Music and the Mails 
To THE Epiror: 


. It is an unfortunate fact that 
music, and only music, of all the 
printed materials of education, cul- 
ture, and information, enjoys no 
special consideration in the mails. 
Since this obviously cannot be a 
prejudice, it must be an oversight 
in that the postal authorities them- 
selves, like everyone else, must be 
constantly touched by music, 
whether in his church, his home, 
or in his public life. And since it 
was only in 1938 that books re- 
ceived special privileges, perhaps it 
is not too late for some change to 
be made concerning music. 

Out of the hundreds of possible 
examples, consider just one. A 
hymnal, weighing just under two 
pounds, can be mailed for 12¢, re- 
gardless of distance. But the very 
same hymns, unbound, require 
postage of from 20¢ to 51¢! 

This points up a situation which 
is unfair to the users of music—the 
churches, the schools, the teachers, 
and the pupils Half is for- 
warded to the consumer by mail 

. the postal service [being] the 
only means by which music is made 
available to most of the communi- 
ties of the countries ... 

In the United States Post Office 
the setting of rates for special serv- 


ices have always been based on 
three important criteria: public 
welfare, value of service, and cost: 


with the first two being the basic 
primary standards. Public welfare 
is certainly involved in establishing 
rates for sheet music as a factor in 
our national culture and education. 
All other materials in those areas 
enjoy special preferential rates. 

A bill has been introduced 
into the Senate (S#1292) cover- 
ing the field of educational mate- 
rial in the mails. In this bill sheet 
music is specifically treated like 
books for mailing purposes. Iden- 
tical bills have been introduced 
into the House of Representatives 
(H.R. 5139 and H.R. 5142). In 
both cases these bills were intro- 
duced by both Republicans and 
Democrats. You can be of help by 
writing to your Senator and Rep- 
resentatives, asking their support of 
these bills in Congress. 

RICHARD ALAN FULLER 
New York 


Tape Recorder Recorded 


To tHE Eprror: 


I have just read Jeanne Lowe's 
article about the Tape Recorder in 
the March 1955 issue of MusIcAL 
America. Her lead paragraph on 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic’s 
Nov. 19, 1954, program utilizing 
the tape recorder as a soloist leads 
me to believe she is under the im- 
pression that this is the first time a 
tape recorder was used as soloist 
with a symphony orchestra. 

The Louisville Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Robert Whitney, on 
March 20, 1954, gave the world 
premiere of “Rhapsodic Variations 
for ‘Tape Recorder and Orchestra”, 
a work which we commissioned 
Otto Luening and Vladimir Ussa- 
chevsky to write. We subsequently 
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gave the work three more perform- 
ances on May 1, 15, and 22, 1954, 
and recorded it May 23, 1954. The 
April record release by The Louis- 
ville Orchestra carries this work, 
which we understand is the first 
such recording available with a tape 
recorder as soloist. 

This work was given its tadio 
premiere on CBS October 30, 1954 
as part of the 13-week series of 
half-hour broadcasts of radio pre- 
mieres of Louisville Orchestra com- 
missions. Our recording of _ this 
work, subsequent to the CBS per- 
formance, has received as many as 


50 additional broadcast perform- 
ances. 

R. H. WANGERIN 

Manager, Louisville Orchestra 


Louisville, Ky. 


LeRoy Pupils 
To THE Eprror: 

Would you be kind enough to 
let my former pupils know that I 
should be delighted to receive some 
word from them. 

1 formerly spent 30 years in the 
United States. When I arrived in 
your country in 1908, I was en- 
gaged as clarinettist with the New 
York Symphony, under Walter 
Damrosch, and as professor at the 
Institute of Musical Art, under 
Frank Damrosch. Five years later, 
I was with the Philharmonic So- 
ciety for a duration of five years. 

During World War I, I returned 
to France, but in 1917 I was back 
in America as a representative of 
France in music... In 1919, I 
played with the New Symphony, 
under Artur Bodanzky, for its brief 
existence of one year, and then I 
remained in New York, as_profes- 
sor of clarinet. I was also engaged 
at Interlochen for three years. Dur- 
ing those 30 years, I have had over 
2,000 pupils in the United States. 

You will give me great pleasure 
by printing this letter, for I am 
over 80 years of age 

Henri L. LeRoy 
81, Boul. Séruriey 
Paris (19e), France 


Purcell Manuscripts 
To THE Epiror: 


The Committee of the Purcell 
Society is at present engaged on 
the task of completing the col- 
lected edition of the works of the 
composer. For this purpose those 
undertaking the editorial work ur- 
gently require access to two manu- 
scripts whose present owners are 
not known. 

One of the manuscripts is the 
collection of anthems by various 
Restoration composers, including 
17 by Purcell, which originally be- 
longed to the Rev. William Gost- 
ling and bears his bookplate. The 
other is the manuscript of the 
Violin Sonata. 

Any information regarding the 
whereabouts of these two important 
manuscripts would be welcomed by 
the undersigned. 

ANTHONY LEwis 

Hon. Secretary, Purcell Society 
Barber Institute of Fine Arts, 
University of Birmingham 15, 
Birmingham, England 


Gorin Re-engaged 


For Ogden Festival 


Ocpen, Utran. — Igor Gorin has 
been re-engaged for the fifth consec- 
utive year by the Ogden Festival, 
to be held July 15, 16, and 17. Mr. 
Gorin will appear in the musical saga 
titled “All Faces West”, commemorat- 


In The News 20 Years Ago— 1935 








N. Y. Times Studio 


A few of the noted guests at a farewell luncheon given in 1935 for 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza before his departure for Italy. In back of 


Arturo 


Toscanini are, from the left, 


Geraldine Farrar, Mme. 


Rosina Gatti-Casazza, and the Metropolitan Opera impresario 


ing the Mormon arrival at Salt Lake. 
The work’s music was composed by 
Roland Perry, and the book written 
by Helen Perry. The open-air pro- 
duction will have a cast of 400, many 
of whom will appear in native cos- 
tumes worn by the original settlers. 


Correction 


In a report on the Westchester, N. 
Y., music festival in the April issue 
of Musicat America, the similarity 
of names of the participating. but un- 
related, organizations led to incorrect 
identification. The concert on April 
19 was given by the Philharmonic 


Symphony of Westchester, conduct :d 
by Simon Asen, and the County Cen- 
ter Chorus, led by Harry R. Wilscn 
On March 23 the Westchester Sy 
phony, conducted by Milton Forstat, 
and the Westchester Philharmon i 
Society Chorus were heard in Verd)'s 
“Requiem,” 


Capetown University 
To Offer 58 Concerts 


CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA The 
University of Capetown music d 
partment is offering a series of 58 co! 
certs during its 1955 season, which 
began on March 15. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: > Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave. 


BALTIMORE: ee Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 
BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 


Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Louis O. Palmer, 5427 Uni- 
versity, Apt. 3A. 

CINCINNATI: “Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Eleanor Wingate Todd, 
1978 Ford Dr. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, Rocky 
Mountain News. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 
Rd 


HOUSTON: William Rice, 4316 Mil- 
dred, Bellaire, Tex. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 
KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 

Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, 
Los Angeles Times 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
— of Music, University of Minne- 


NEW. ‘ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

"aie deo GH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 

ad 

ST. LOUIS: "Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

— Maxine Cushing Gray, The 


rgus. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Correspondent, 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Paso 755. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 
du Trone, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Gilles Potvin, 7387 St. Denis 
St., Montreal. 
Colin Sabiston, 
Toronto. 
DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen K. 
ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 
Express. 
FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 
Everett Helm, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 
gart. 
HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreel- 
sestraat 11, Amsterdam. ; 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. : 
Peter Dragadze, Via Anfossi 18, 
Milan. : 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 
Rome. 
MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagl« 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D. F 


54 Rue 


200 Cottingham St., 


PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Carneyro, 


450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 
SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, Th: 
~— News, Kemsley House, Glas 


SPAIN: ‘Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 58, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo | 
Stockholm. . 

SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 2: 
Rue de Candelie, Geneva. 
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[a Seala Revives Respishi 


And Bellini: Works: 


enoa Opera Opens Season 


By Perer Dracapze 


Milan 

NHE names of Maria Callas, 

Cesare Valletti, Leonard Bern- 

stein, and Luchino Visconti 
ensured a popular success for “La 
Sonnambula” well in advance of 
the actual performance, and_ the 
firs: night proved to be a triumph 
for nearly all concerned. 

Mr. Visconti’s production was 
not the conventional “Sonnam- 
bui:”. His peasants did not look 
like peasants but like well-dressed 
covnty councilors, and Amina did 
nol appear as a simple country 
gir) but as a reincarnation of a 
lithograph of the famous dancer 
Tavlioni. Pietro ‘Tosi’s sets and 
cos\umes were elegant and colorful, 
but did not give the impression of 
rustic simplicity. However, this was 
a lovely production, though it 
seemed obvious that the producer 
concentrated on an esthetic pres- 
entation at the loss of much of 
the dramatic and human elements. 
Leonard Bernstein conducted with 
enormous taste and at all times 
maintained a perfect balance be- 
tween orchestra and stage. He did 
not allow the tempos to drag or 
dull the purity of the music. 


Callas at Her Best 


Maria Callas was at her best as 
Amina, gracefully spinning out the 
difficult coloratura passages, mov- 
ing like a dancer, and appearing 
as the teen-age girl she was repre- 
senting. Unfortunately, Cesare Val- 
letti, who in spite of his admirable 
and diction, was unable to 
take the high notes in the first duet. 
He had some outstanding moments 
in the recitatives and in piano pas- 
Eugenia Ratti gained her 
share of the laurels with a scintil- 
lating performance of Lisa; and 
Giuseppe Modesti displayed his 


style 


Sages. 


warm and rich bass voice in the 
part of the Count. I wondered, 
however, why Mr. Modesti made 
his first entrance in a fur-collared 
heavy overcoat while the rest of 
the cast wore summer dress. 

\n unhappy “La soheme” fol- 
lowed, with Gianni Poggi and 
\nna Maria Roverse barely ade- 
quate in the leading roles. They 
both have beautiful voices, but 


dramatically they were unable to 
portray the two young lovers. The 
supporting roles were a slight im- 
provement, with Italo Tajo, as 
Colline; Enzo Mascherini, as Mar- 
ccllo; Enzo Sordello, as Schaunard; 


id Silvana Zanolli, as a rather 
sirill Musetta. Mario _ Frigerio 


r 


aged the performance with Nicola 
enois’ already well-known sets. 
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Leonard Bernstein seemed to be at 
a loss as to the correct tempos and 
either took excessively slow ones 


or accelerated the allegro’s. Mr. 
Bernstein solved these problems, 
however, in later performances 


with a complete change of cast, 
including Giuseppe di Stefano, as 
Rodolfo; Rosanna Carteri, as Mimi; 
and Giuseppe Valdengo, as Mar- 
cello. 

La Scala’s 
“La Fiamma”, after many year’s 
rest, was of great interest and 
proved to be one of the most com- 
plete spectacles of all-round value 
during the season. The music, not 
extremely inspired, is orchestrated 
with knowledge and a 
theatrical effect. The conductor was 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, who nor 
mally directs in Rome. Mr. Gavaz- 
zeni is without doubt a rising and 
outstandingly talented theater con- 
ductor. The orchestra was a little 
too noisy at times, but Mr. Gav- 
azzeni’s control of the group 
adequate compensation. 

The part of Silvana was taken 
by Inge Borkh, appearing at La 
Scala for the first time, and she 
proved herself to be a very fine 
singer and actress, even though 
one was occasionally reminded of 


revival of Respighi’s 


sense for 


was 


Salome. Miss Borkh did not once 
show signs of tiring in this dra 
matic role. Her only noticeable 


fault was her poor Italian diction. 
Elena Nicolai was a powerful and 
commanding Eudossia, and she had 
ample opportunity to show off her 
splendid voice. Giancinto Prandelli, 
as Donello; Paolo Silveri, as Ba- 
silio; Nora de Rosa, as Agnese; 
singers in the smaller parts; and 
the chorus were all first class. 
Margherita Wallmann was _ in 
charge of the staging and she gave 
us a truly splendid spectacle, clev- 





Above, a scene from 
“La Sonnambula” at 
La Seala. Left, Maria 
Curtis Verna, Amer- 
ican soprano, as the 
Marschallin, and 


Lorenzo Alvary, as 
Baron Ochs, in 
“Rosenkavalier”, at 
the Carlo Felice 
Opera House 
Francesco Leoni 
erly and intelligently worked out. 


Especially notable were the scenes 
with large masses of people, so 
well grouped that the stage never 
appeared overcrowded or messy. 
Salvatore Fiume’s sets were Byzan 
tine in style and gave the eflect of 
space, although the second-act set, 
which was intended to 
fresco, was too flat, partly due to 
insufhicient lighting. 

When Italian houses are 
spoken of, most people think auto 
matically of La Scala and rarely ol 
the many other beautiful but 
famous auditoriums that have 
played an important part in the 
development of musical drama. 
One of these known, but 
nevertheless important, 
the Teatro Carlo Felice in the 
coastal town of Genoa, which 
now been temporarily reconstructed 
after the devastating 
fered from bombardment 
World War II. 

This theater was opened on 
\pril 7, 1828, with the presenta 
tion of an opera written especially 
for the occasion by Vincenzo Bel 
lini titled “Bianca and Fernando”. 
The work sung by Adelaide 


resemble a 


opera 


less 


lesser 


houses is 
has 


damage suf 
during 


was 


The reconstructed 
CarloFelice Opera 
House in Genoa, as 
it appears today 





Piecagliani 


Tosi and the celebrated tenor 
David and was conducted by the 
young composer himself. Sinc’ then 
the theater developed in = impor 


tance and became one of the lead 
ing training grounds for artists and 


conductors destined for national 
and international fame. 
Built in the traditional Italian 


style with rows of red, plush-coy 


ered boxes, the Carlo Felice was 
also renowned for its beautiful 
appearance. It was a_ bitter blow 
for the town when the theater was 
bombed on the morning of Feb 
1, 1941; nevertheless a perform 
ance of “Turandot”, with Gina 
Cigna and conducted by Vittorio 
Gui, was given that same alter 
noon in the rubble-filled auditor 
ium. In 1943, more bombs fell 
and the house was closed. It was 


reopened in 1948, still without a 
room, with Tullio Serafin conduct 
ing “Aida”, and with Elisabetta 
Barbato, Ebe Stignani, Mario Del 
Monaco, and Cesare Siepi in the 
cast. It here that Herva Nelli 
had an enormous triumph together 
with Gianni Poggi and Miss Stig 
nani in “L: and later, 
in a performance of “Tristan and 
Isolde”, the was an unknown 
Greek-American girl who was soon 
to become world Maria 
Callas. Due to the tireless efforts of 


was 


t Gioconda”;: 


Isolde 


famous 


the director, Celest Lantranco 
Gandolfi, the only woman in Italy 
to hold such a responsibl post in 
the theater, the Carlo Felice has 
been slowly reconstructed and reg 
ular seasons now take place 


The present season opened on 
March 26 with a 
“Otello”, conducted admirably by 
Franco Capuana. Ramon Vinay 
and thrilling inter 
pretation of the name part but the 
did not col 


performance ol 


vave a realistic 


volume of his 
respond to the 


vOICe 
generosity of his 
Cesy Brog 


passions and feelings 


gini, as Desdemona 


(Continued on 


displayed a 


pa ( , 


Francesco Leoni 
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N ew Recordings 





BIGGS 
Art of the Organ 


Compositions of Purcell, Sweelinck, 
Pachelbel, Buxtehude and Bach. E. 
Power Biggs, organist. (Columbia 
SL-219, $11.90) 

kkk 


HIS Odyssey among the famous organs of 

Europe, ancient and modern, is a unique con- 
tribution to our empirical knowledge of organ 
building and organ sound over the last four cen- 
turies. During a three-month trek, accompanied 
by Columbia sound technicians, Mr. Biggs ex- 
plored Continental instruments exhaustively (see 
his analytical article in Mustcat America, Feb. 
15, 1955) and here offers recordings, on 20 of the 
most notable specimens, of music most closely 
identified with them, nationally or otherwise. 

In Amsterdam, he played Sweelinck’s Variations 
on “Mein junges Leben hat ein End” on the 200- 
year-old organ of the Oude Kerk where Sweelinck 
himself long was organist. In Neuenfelde and 
Steinkirchen, Germany, he played Pachelbel on the 
celebrated instruments of Schnitger, one of which 
was being built the year Bach was born. Buxte- 
hude is heard on the modern organ in the Danish 
State Radio building, as well as the organs of the 
Oskarskyrkan in Stockholm and the Cathedral at 
Trondheim, Norway. One of the most interesting, 
and most ancient of the instruments, is the famed 
Compenius organ (1612) in the royal palace of 
Fredericksborg, Denmark, which is still in its 
original condition—all the pipes, even reeds, of 
wood and still tuned in unequal temperament. In 
England, Mr. Biggs played Purcell and Bach on 
the organs of Westminster Abbey and the ultra- 
modern Royal Festival Hall, respectively. And so 
the journey goes on. 

The most significant features of the old organs 
as revealed in these recordings is the mudless 
clarity of their ensemble, their sweetness of tone 
thanks probably to low wind pressure—and the 
voicing of the pipes in which the mouth is not 
nicked, as it is today, the pipe thus producing a 
sound, before the actual beginning of the tone 
remarkably similar to the sound of human tonguing 
or lipping on wind instruments, which obviates the 
sharp attack and the unmusical “bop-bop” effect 
that mars many stops on modern organs. 

Considering the variety of acoustical problems 
obviously encountered in the different buildings, 
the recordings are technically very fine indeed. 


R. E. 
BEETHOVEN 


Overtures 


“Coriolan”; “King Stephan”; ‘“Na- 
mensfeier”; “The Ruins of Athens”; 
“Consecration of the House”. Orches- 
tra of the Vienna State Opera, Her- 
mann Scherchen conducting. (West- 
minster WL 5335, $5.95) 

kkk 


PHuE SE solid, brilliant performances offer the 

music-lover an admirable opportunity to decide 
for himself whether “Consecration of the House” 
is a great work, as Tovey felt that it was, and 
whether the other more or less neglected overtures, 
“King Stephan”, “Namensfeier’, and “The Ruins 
of Athens’, are not much better than their in- 
frequency of performance would indicate. Mr. 
Scherchen is careful to keep everything meticu- 
lously clear in the fascinating contrapuntal pas- 
sages of “Consecration of the House”, and he 
conducts all of the works with affection as well 
as vigor. —R. S. 


BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonatas 


Sonata No. 29, B flat, Op. 106, “Ham- 
merklavier”; Sonata No. 30, E major, 
Op. 109. Istvan N adas, pianist. (Pe- 
riod 718, $4.98) 

kkk 


HILE Mr. Nadas does not storm the ram- 

parts, or the listener, in this recording of the 
“Hammerklavier”, his excellently recorded per- 
formance has stature of a different, more con- 
templative kind. If much of the sheer mass of the 
music is diminished in his approach, the clarity 
of line and thematic and harmonic contrast—which 
tend to be lost if the performer concentrates on 
the work’s furious drive, or on producing as 
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many decibels as possible from the overtaxed 
piano—stand out here as a result of Mr. Nadas’ 
interpretative choice of what is, after all, an 
eminently valid aspect of an uncompromising work. 
His performance of the smaller E major sonata 
on the same record is marked by the same virtues, 
and also by an interpretative élan unhobbled by 
compromise. —-J 


CHOPIN 


Two Sonatas 


Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35, and 
Sonata in B minor, Op. 58. Julius 
Katchen, pianist. (London LL 1163, 
$3.98 ) 


ONSIDERING some of Mr. Katchen’s suc- 

cesses with the romantic repertory, it is quite 
surprising that he displays little sympathy for these 
two great mainstays of the piano-sonata literature. 
The B minor Sonata is placidly played, with little 
poetic color or evocation of mood. In the B flat 
minor, the pianist often confuses a quickening and 
then a slackening of tempo as rubato; and in the 
last movement it is a balmy, Mediterranean, rather 
than terrifying, wind that blows over the graves, 
to paraphrase a familiar description. —F. M., Jr 


SCHUBERT 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 42 
Webster Aitken, pianist. (EMS 107, 


$5.95 


xk 


((OMPLETED in the spring of 1825, three and 
4 one-half years before his death, this work is 
of the same period as the D major Piano Sonata 
and the popular “Death and the Maiden” Quartet. 
Though the composition reveals many typical 
Schubertian beauties—a wonderful set of variations 
in the second movement and a haunting bit of 
quasi-folk melody in the trio of the third — the 
work is not on the constantly high level of in- 
spiration of the great B flat, C minor, and A 
major posthumous Sonatas. Continuing his note- 
worthy project of recording all the Schubert piano 
sonatas, Mr. Aitken performs the work with crisp- 
ness and transparent clarity. But, unfortunately, 
his habit of hesitating before an important note or 
chord isato be played often distorts the melodic 
lines and robs the mesic of its rhythmic flow. 


—F. M., Jr. 


HAYDN 
Two Symphonies 


Symphony No. 44, E minor, “Trau- 

er’; Symphony No. 85, B flat major, 

“La Reine”. Vienna Symphony, Paul 

Sacher conducting. (Epic LC-3059, 
98) 


ake 


HESE symphonies from Haydn’s early and 

middle periods are performed with a particular 
ebullience and verve by Mr. Sacher and the men 
of the Vienna Symphony; the E minor, subtitled 
“Mourning”, must have been composed after a 
very high-spirited funeral. Especially notable in 
this early work is the minuet written in the form 
of a canon, in which are included the gravest 
passages of an otherwise light- hearted work. The 
Symphony in B flat major, “La Reine”, is one of 
six symphonies composed in 1785- 86 for the Paris 
“Concerts de la Loge Olympique”, and is marked 
by the inventions particularly favored by the 


KEY TO MECHANICAL RATINGS 


xkkkThe very best wide frequency range, 
good balance, clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, minimum. sur- 
face or tape noise. 


wkkk Free from all obvious faults, differing 
only slightly from above. 


kk = Average. 


* Markedly impaired. Includes dubbings 
from 78-rpm disks, where musical vir- 
tues are expected to compensate for 
technical -deficiencies. 


Angel Records Revises 


Low-Price Package 


Angel Records has announced the adop- 
tion of a New Standard Package, which 
will be available in addition to the Gala 
Factory-Sealed package retailing at $4.98. 
The new package, priced at $3.48 for a 12” 
record, has an imprinted spine and newly 
designed jacket. 


Parisian public of the time—the so-called coup 
d’archet, and an abundance of full orchestra sec- 
tions, especially in the first movement. Haydn's 
genius incorporates these forgotten criteria of 
popular taste into an organic unity which has lost 
none of its freshness and style. Mr. Sacher’s n- 
terpretation, here as in the preceding work, is 
excellent. —J.S. 


MOUSSORGSKY-RACHMANINOFF 
Songs 


Nadezhda Oboukhova, mezzo-soprai 0; 
Serge Lemeshev, tenor; Boris Gmivya 
and Alexander Piragov, bariton.s; 
Mark ian izen, bass. (Vanguard VS 
6023, $4.98) 

x* 


RINCIPAL interest in this disk centers on 

the five Soviet artists, who sing some 14 sor gs 
by Moussorgsky and Rachmaninoff. The special 
quality of the voices, the authentic style are a ple is- 
ure to sample, even when the voices are less t! an 
perfectly produced. The record liner says tat 
Mme. Oboukhova is 68—a remarkable fact in vi-w 
of the richness (within a small range) of ler 
voice; but it may be her age and experience tat 
account for the superb sensitivity of her singi ig 
Mr. Gmirya, a comparative youngster of 51, is 
almost as good. The voices of the other thee 
men seem peculiarly Slavic in their individual cl- 
orations—Mr. Lemeshev’s in its intensity; Mr. 
Piragov’s in its power; Mr. Reizen’s in its dark 
ness. 

The repertoire is distinguished, and in the c: se 
of the Moussorgsky songs frequently masterful. 
Moussorgsky is represented by the Trepak and 
Serenade from the “Songs and Dances of Deati:”, 
“The Revel”, “The Goat”, “Kalistrat”, and “Song 
of the Flea”. The Rachmaninoff songs include 
“The Soldier’s Bride’, “Thou, My Beloved Har- 
vest Field”, “Like a Vision the Daydreams Have 
Vanished”, “Spring Waters”, “I Was at Her 
House”, “The Pied Piper”, “O, Cease Thy Sing- 
ing, Maiden Fair”, “Dear One, Do Not Leave” 
“Like a Vision”, an unpublished, recently discov- 
ered work, is typical of the composer’s average- 
quality songs. Excellent accompaniments from 
anonymous pianists. —R. A. E. 


VERDI 
La Forza del Destino 


Maria Meneghini Callas, Richard 
Tucker, Carlo Tagliabue, Nicola Rossi- 
Lement, Elena Nicolai and _ others 
Orchestra and chorus of La Scala, 
Tullio Serafin conducting (Angel 
3531, $14.94) 

xk 


HIS blood-and-thunder opera of Verdi’s mid- 

dle period, in which virtually everybody of 
consequence is dead by the time the end is 
reached, surely is not one of the composer’s great- 
est dramatic works such as “Aida”, say, or thie 
things that came thereafter. It suffers from a 
lugubrious, hopelessly contrived libretto by Piave 
(later improved by revision), and it never really 
caught on anywhere except in Italy, although it 
has had a number of successful revivals at the 
Metropolitan in the decades since World War | 
It can never be dismissed as an unimportant work, 
however, because it has too many good tunes and 
really fine dramatic writing, from the  blood- 
curdling fate motif to the famous tenor-baritone 
duet “Solenne in quest’ ora’, the equally famous 
“Pace, Pace” of Leonora, the great choruses, the 
“Rataplan”, the final trio, and other such matters 
that will live as long as anything in Italian repe 
toire. 

Two American singers, Maria Meneghini Callas 
and Richard Tucker, contribute memorably to th)s 
recorded Scala performance in the principal roles 
of Leonora and Don Alvaro. Mr. Tucker sings 
with persuasive power and dramatic sweep a pa*t 
in which he has won laurels at the Metropolita”. 
Miss Callas, despite occasional harshness and a 
tendency to wobble on sustained tones, vividly in:- 
parts the distraction and despair of the beleaguer« 1 
girl whose father has been accidentally murdered 
by her lover and whose brother has sworn vei 
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geance upon her. The brother, Don Carlo, is 
brilliantly sung by Mr. Tagliabue. Except for a 
few distortions in fortissimos, the recording as a 
whole is clean, vivid in color and dramatically 
exciting. —R. E 


PUCCINI 
Madama Butterfly 


Clara Petrella, Mafalda Masini, Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe Taddei 
and others; Italian Radio Orchestra, 
Turi, and the Cetra Chorus, Angelo 
Questa conducting. (Cetra C 1248, 
$14.94) 

xk 


THES record public has several good recordings 
‘ “Butterfly” by major companies to choose 
from to which can now be added the present one 
by Cetra. Clara Petrella, at least so far as the 
recording discloses, possesses the lyrical qualities, 
plus the requisite dramatic potential, that fill the 
bill for a good Cio-Cio-San, and, in Mafalda 
Masini, as Suzuki, she has an able partner for the 
flower duet. In his “Vieni, vieni” and other high 
spo's of the first act, Ferruccio Tagliavini gives 
fori}: with the stirring bravura style for which he 
is «; well known on this side of the Atlantic as on 
the other. His half-voice, in alt, also is pleasingly 
in «vidence. The performance moves along satis- 
fac’ orily under the baton of Mr. Questa, although 
he as a tendency toward slow tempos. —R. E 


BIZET 
Th> Pearl Fishers 


Pierrette Alarie, Leopold Simoneau, 
René Bianco, Xavier Depraz, with 
the Elisabeth Brasseur Choir and the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, Jean Fournet 
conducting. (Epic SC-6002, $9.96) 

x* 


T 11S, Bizet’s first opera, remains an oddity in 

his hemisphere, although in France, where 
the people have an enthusiasm for their own music 
always shared elsewhere, it is still something 
favorite. Unlike the veristic “Carmen”, “The 
Pearl Fishers” 1s an exotic, fairytale-like saga of a 
king, a high priest and an enchantress among the 
fishermen of ( ‘eylon. 

is oriental in color, frequently melodious in 
Bivet’s most characteristic manner (the leitmotif 
sort of tune that appears whenever the two lead- 
ing male characters are together is particularly 
shapely and engaging), and there are some strongly 
written choruses. 

The present performance is not without flaws. 
Miss Alarie, as Leila, seems somewhat frost-bitten 
by the altitude in the first part, although she warms 
up nicely later on. And Mr. Simoneau, as Nadir, 
is not always secure in his tone production. Every- 
body’s enunciation, perhaps through no fault of 
their own, is unintelligible more of the time than 
seems necessary. The work of the chorus is of a 


> 


superior order. -R. 


RACHMANINOFF 
Three works 


Piano Concerto No. 2. Leonard Pen- 
nario, pianist. St. Louis Symphony, 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor. 
(Capitol P 8302, $4.98) 

xk 


Symphony No. 2. Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, William Steinberg, conductor 
(Capitol P 8293, $4.98) 

kk 


“The Isle of the Dead”. With Dukas’s 
“La Peri” Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, 
Ernest Ansermet conducting. (Lon- 
don LL 1155, $3.98) 

kkk 


‘THESE are superior performances of works 

that are already well represented in the LP 
record catalogues. Mr. Pennario plays the popular 
concerto without the fullest quota of romantic 
temperament the music should have, but otherwise 
it is unexceptionable, and the shiny polish of the 
pianist’s technique is frequently very exciting. 
— Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Symphony offer 

best recorded version to date of the prolix, 
bat beautiful Second Symphony; the conductor 
gives the music all the time it needs to flow 
niturally and expressively, to make its points most 
tellingly, and the Pittsburgh ensemble makes the 
t chly orchestrated score glow. “The Isle of the 
lead”, inspired by the Bocklin painting, is a 
n.oody, static piece of the same period as the 
S-cond Symphony. It incorporates most of the 


Jane, 1955 


musical devices that are characteristic of Rach- 
maninoff’s music, including the use of << “Dies 
Irae” theme. As such, it is worth study; but sev- 
eral hearings will also disclose some lovely subtle 
ties beneath the purposely monotonous surface of 
the score. 

Dukas defines “La Peri” as a poéme dansé 
Using a highly colored orchestral palette, he de 
scribes in musical terms a Persian’s search for 
immortality. The results fall splendorously on the 
ears without greatly occupying the mind. As in 
the case of the Rachmaninoff tone poem “La 
Peri” is played and conducted with the silken 
transparency and elegance common to almost all 
of Mr. Ansermet’s performances. R. A. E 


Paganini Rhapsody 


With Dohnanyi’s Variations on a 
Nursery Song. Julius Katchen, pian 
ist. London Philharmonic, Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting. (London LL 1018, 
$3.98) 
Kkkk 


*; VERYONE concerned is to be congratulated 
for these dynamic, polished, and emotionally 


surcharged performances of two works that call 
for true virtuosity from both pianist and orches- 
tra. I have never heard Mr. Katchen play with 
such superb brio and authority, and Sir Adrian 
and the London Philharmonic provide him with 
sumptuous accompaniments. R. S 


. 


Leonard Pennario 





RAVEL 
La Valse 


With other waltzes by Ravel, Delibes, 
and Johann Strauss, Jr. Leonard Pen 
nario, pianist. (Capitol P 8294, $4.98) 
xk 


RA\ EL transcribed his “La Valse” for piano 
U with results that might confound even a first 
rate pianist. Mr. Pennario is not the least bit 
daunted by the work’s technical complexities and 
turns in a pianistic tour de force on this disk. The 
work also provides a lesson in how to make a 
seemingly uniquely orchestral piece “sound” on 
the piano—a near miracle on the composer's part. 
The other items on this unusual and pleasant disk 
are Ravel’s delicately mocking “Valse Nobles et 
Sentimentales”; and Dohnanyi’s charming ver- 
sions of the waltz from Delibes’s “Naila” and of 
the “Sweetheart” Waltzes from Strauss’s “The 
Gypsy Baron”. Mr. Pennario’s head continues to 
rule his heart and hands in performances that are 
intelligent and technicaly impeccable. R. A. E 


TCHAIKOVSKY — GREIG 
Piano Concertos 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 
Op. 23. GritG: Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 16. Friedrich Wiihrer, 
pianist; Pro Musica Symphony, Vien- 
na, Heinrich Hollreiser conducting 
(Vox PL 9000, $5.95) 
Kkkk 


HE Austrian pianist, Friedrich Wiihrer, per- 
forms these works as one would expect from a 


| New Tape-Disk Perfected 
| By German Company 


A new technique of recording, which 
combines the features of disk and tape, was 
demonstrated at the offices of the Audio 
Master Company in New York. The record 
ing apparatus, perfected over 15 years of 
experimentation by the Tefifon Company, 
of Cologne, Germany, reproduces by means 
of a grooved tape which is tracked by a 
stylus, as in a conventional recording. The 
device, which is capable of playing eight 
hours of uninterrupted music, will be on the 
market shortly. 


performer who is noted mainly for Beethoven and 


Schubert—sanely and with solid musicianship. His 
straightforward style of playing does not _ Ww 
these bravura concertos with a great deal of vir 
tuosic excitement or brilliance, as the outer move 
ments of the Tchaikovsky and the final movement 
of the Grieg demand. But he is most successful 
with the middle sections, and Grieg’s Adagio 
comes through with a massive power that still 
retains simplicity. F. M., Jr 


PROKOFIEFF 
Wedding Suite 


Also included—Enesco: “Rumanian 
Rhapsody” No. 1, Op. 11. WEBER 
“Invitation to the Dance”, Op. 65 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Andre Kostelanetz conducting. (( 
lumbia ML 4957, $3.98) 

kk 


> ROKOFIEFPF’S “Wedding Suite’, Op. 126, a1 

excerpt from the “Stone Flower” Ballet, Op 
118, was composed about 1949-50 and dates fron 
the same period as the Seventh Symphony AC 
cording to the record liner, many people believe 
this ballet may be Prokofieff’s last work (the suite 
bears a different opus number than the complete 
ballet) 4 pleasant and melodious score witl 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Borodin overtones, the five 
dances should provide interesting listening tor 
Russian-ballet-score enthusiasts. Mr. Kostelanetz, 
who introduced the work to New York concert 
audiences last season, gives a businesslike reading 
of this and the Weber and the Enesco works, 
gaged for lush, tone-bathing sound F. M., Jr 


LOUISVILLE SERIES 


Cowell-Tcherepnin-Wagenaar 

CowEL__, Henry: Symphony N 11 
(“Seven Rituals of Music”). Tcnt 
REPNIN, ALEXANDER: Suite, Op. &7 
WaAGENAAR, BERNARD: Concert Over 
ture. Louisville Orchestra, Robert 
Whitney, conductor. (Louisville Or 
chestra Commissioning Series) 


** 


AM sorry to report that these three works are 
not among the most gratifying products of the 


admirable Louisville Orchestra series. All of then 
were commissioned by the Louisville Orchestra 
and had their world premieres in Columbia Audi 
torium in Louisville. Cowell explains in a pr 

gram note on his symphony that there are “sever 


rituals of music in the life of man from birt! 
to death”. But I fear that anyone who had 

been forewarned would not know what to make 
of the programmatic aspects of this work, with 
its peculiar blend of folk idioms with just about 
anything that came into the composer’s head 
The Cowell symphony is at least unusual, but 
Tcherepnin’s suite is merely dull, its four move 
ments containing not one idea that 
shopworn. Nor does the Wagenaar overture seem 
inspired or endowed with vital musical ideas. The 
performances, however, are good, and Louisville 
can well afford some disappointments, in view 
of its brilliant successes and its encouragement 
to creative art R.S 


BRITTEN 


Sinfonia de Requiem; Diversions 
“Sinfonia da Requiem”, Op. 20. D 
sh State Radio Orchestra, Beniamin 
Britten conducting. “Diversions” for 
Piano (Left Hand) and Orchestra 
Op. 21. Julius Katchen, pianist; Lon 
don Symphony, Beniamin Britten con 
ducting. (London LL-1123, $3.98) 


does not -seer 


Vs. may be allowed a pun, there is great 
sritten (“Les Illuminations” and “Peter 

Grimes”) and there is not-so-great Britten, t 
which latter category these two works belong. Both 
were composed in 1940, while the young Englis! 
composer was living in the United States. The 
“Sinfonia da Requiem” was originally commis 
sioned by the Japanese government to mark the 
2.600th anniversary of the foundation of the 
dynasty, but the score was rejected on religious 
grounds, and Britten dedicated it to the memory 
of his parents. Despite its interesting plan (th ret 
continuous movements marked “Lacrymosa”, “Dies 
Irae”, and “Requiem Aeternam”), the work 
seems more a tricky manipulation of patchy ma 
terials than a strongly inspired and convincingly 
developed symphonic structure. The “Diversions” 
are even more obviously manufactured, for all 
their technical ingenuity and musical wit. Bot! 
performances are excellent, and Mr. Katchen 
plays the solo part in the “Diversions” brilliantly 
R.S 
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CONCERTS 


in New York 





Composers of Today 
Town Hall Green Room, May 3 


In what has now become an annual 
series, three concerts of contemporary 
music were again presented this spring 
by Composers of Today, under the 
direction of Rosalyn Tureck. Artists 
who appear donate their services to 
this worthy effort, and expenses con- 
nected with the concerts are paid from 
contributions to the organization. 

This first program began with three 
short works, so highly concentrated 
and fragmentary in the writing that 
they might well have been repeated 
for better appreciation. Julia Perry’s 
“A Short Service” (1954) is a four- 
part work for tenor and solo trumpet, 
based on Whitman’s “The Mystic 
Trumpeter”. The vocal and instru- 
mental lines seemed sometimes to 
complement, sometimes to war with 
one another in an original fashion; 
but the overly loud sound of the trum- 
pet in a small room vitiated the full 
effectiveness of the score. Robert 
Price, tenor, and Ronald Kutic, trum- 
peter, were the performers. 

Anton Webern’s Four Pieces, Op. 7 
(1910), and Alan Hovhaness’ three- 
section Duet (1954), both for violin 
and piano, offered unusual sonorities 
and enigmatic phrase shapes of consid- 
erable fascination, beautifully played 
by Ruggiero Ricci and Mitchell An- 
drews. They also contributed Hovha- 
ness’ more mellow and flowing “Khir- 
giz Suite” (1952). 

Rose Bampton, soprano, and Russell 
Sherman, piano, gave a superb account 
of Schoenberg's settings of 15 songs 
from Stefan George’s “The Book of 
the Hanging Gardens”, Op. 15 (1909), 
a work of wonderfully varied texture 
and richness; at times, however, dur- 
ing its extended course one longed for 
some definite rhythmic pulse. Miss 
Bampton not only handled the difficult 
vocal line with complete surety, but 
she invested the phrases with genuine 
emotion and lovely tone color. 

Vera Appleton and Michael Field, 
duo-pianists, were the expert perform- 
ers in the second half of the program, 
which included George Rochberg’s 
Capriccio for Two Pianos (1953), 
Norman dello Joio’s Aria and Toccata 
(1953), and Wallingford Riegger’s 
Scherzo (1931), arranged for two 
pianos in 1948. Less rarefied in style 
than the previous music, more robust 
and rhythmically vital, the two-piano 
works developed more substantial the- 
matic material in a vigorous, dissonant 
idiom. 

The Perry work and the two-piano 
version of the Riegger Scherzo were 
given for the first time. Hovhaness’ 
Duet was new to New York. 


—R. A. E. 


First Performances 
At Columbia Concert 


_Columbia University Orchestra, as- 
sisted by the Columbia University 
Band, Howard Shanet conducting. 
Leon Lishner, bass-baritone; Sheldon 
Kurland, violinist; Carol Welty, pia- 
nist; David Williams, harpsichordist. 
McMillin Theater, May 5: 

Double Concerto in E flat major 


Bee C Ua bap Bbbe nb e448 aE o C.P.E. Bach 
Solo Cantata No. 1, “Song of r 


_ Anguish” gniwheie e davens Lukas Foss 
Loncerto in C major, No. 14 .. Vivaldi 
Symphony, “Night of the Tropics” 

’ “Hr Gottschalk 

(All first New York performances) 
This program of mainly forgotten 
music was interesting in many re- 
spects, gratifying in a few. The 
C.P.E. Bach work was unusual in its 
time for the treatment of the harp- 
sichord and its young step-cousin, the 
piano, as combined solo instruments 
(the piano used was built by Cle- 
menti). Otherwise the work, played 
with musicianly taste by soloists Carol 
Welty and David Williams, offers 


little in distinctive ideas or original 
treatment, save the erstwhile novelty 
of the instrumental combination. 

Miss Welty reconstructed the score 
and wrote the cadenza for the Vivaldi 
concerto. This latter work, though 
written with Vivaldi’s usual aplomb, 
lacks the spark that distinguishes 
many of his better-known pieces. It 
was beautifully performed by Sheldon 
Kurland. 

Lukas Foss’s “Song of Anguish”, 
taken from the text of Isaiah, opens 
with a long, impressive prelude and 
contains much in the way of excite- 
ment and drama. But it suffered from 
a rather weak performance; it really 
needs a tonally accurate reading to 
communicate its variety of orchestral 
sounds. The work also contains many 
moments of questionable prosody. 
Leon Lishner was the able soloist. 

As for Gottschalk’s symphony, one 
can laugh along with the Allegro mod- 
erato, an early attempt at including 
jazz and Latin rhythms within the 
symphonic frame, but the opening 
Andante is in unforgivably poor taste, 
what with the trumpet doubling the 
strings and with the barber-shop har- 
monies. The orchestra was comple- 
mented by most of the university 
band and nearly raised the building. 
Mr. Shanet did a commendable job in 
organizing and executing the concert. 


a 


Fromm Foundation Award Concerts 
Rogers Auditorium, May 7, 8 


The first of these two concerts fea- 
turing prize-winning works of five 
composers consisted of two first 
String Quartets by Ilhan Usmanbas 
and Jerome Rosen (played by the 
New Music Quartet) and “Lorca 
Romanzen” for soprano, piano, and 
percussion by Wilhelm Kilmayer. Mr. 
Usmanbas, from Turkey, studied with 
Adnan Saygun and Luigi Dallapiccola 
and is at present on the faculty of the 
Ankara State Conservatory. His 
Quartet has, naturally enough, a 
strong Near East flavor and harmonic 
tensions suggesting Bartok. Lush 
chordal sections, lyric lines with quasi- 
recitative interjections from the other 
instruments, and a vigorous fugue are 
among its virtues. In the final Presto 
there is an interesting effect of the 
cello bouncing the bow at the bridge, 
which sounds like a distant tom-tom. 
The piece is inventive and indicates 
individuality in rhythmic sound. 

This was in contrast to Jerome 
Rosen’s Quartet, where marked in- 
dividuality seems to glow but faintly. 
The first, Appassionato, movement 
fumes with brio and dark sounds. The 
slow movement winds and _ whines 
along in a calm mood, and, after a 
scherzo-like Allegro, the Lento dram- 
matico with its concerted glissandos 
brings the work to a somewhat un- 
impressive close. Mr. Rosen, who 
studied with Sessions, William Denny, 
and Milhaud, is presently teaching in 
the University of California. 

Wilhelm Killmayer, young German 
composer, is a protégé of Carl Orff. 
His music, in my opinion, is more 
rhythmically and harmonically inter- 
esting than his teacher’s—and it is 
fascinatingly vocal, with no rhythm- 
harmony compromises. The _ work, 
supremely well sung by Leontyne 
Price, has an accompaniment of piano 
and three percussionists. 

The drama, drive, and passionate 
freshness were also present on May 8 
when the program closed with Kill- 
mayer’s Missa Brevis, for mixed 
chorus a cappella, performed by the 
New York Concert Choir, soloists, 
and instrumentalists under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Hillis. The plaintive 
“Christe”, the startling solos, the rich 
sonorities, sparked by the rhythmié 
urgency conveyed the feeling of genu- 


ine religiosity—earthy and sincere. 

A long Mass of Lou Harrison’s, for 
mixed chorus, trumpet, harp, and 
strings, was also on the program. It 
is more orthodox in expression, and 
generally unobtrusive enough to fare 
well in church. But in essence it actu- 
ally misses the full meaning and emo- 
tive power of the Mass; it rolls along 
without hitches, carrying one musical 
idea throughout a section, but it is 
woefully uneventful (save some syn- 
copation that is quite out of charac- 
ter). The “Hosanna” is broad and 
somewhat a relief from the prevailing 
melancholy. 

This concert of choral music opened 
with Alan Hovhaness’ “The Stars”, 
for mixed chorus, soprano, English 
horn, celesta, harp, and strings. The 
traditional choral writing is spiked 
with some fanciful superimposed ef- 
fects in the scoring. The tune of the 
English Horn is, surprisingly, the tra- 
ditional Moslem call to prayer, taken 
over to inject some of the Near East 
into heaven itself. But the work, 
while being less than celestial, is never 
offensive. Margaret Hillis, once again, 
did a magnificent choral directing job, 
as she had in the Killmayer piece. 

—M.D.L. 


Oratorio Society of New York 
Carnegie Hall, May 10 


The Oratorio Society of New York, 
under William Strickland, presented a 
seldom heard masterpiece of Haydn, 
the “Lord Nelson” Mass, or, to give 
the work its correct title, the Missa 
Solemnis in D minor. According to 
the program notes, this was probably 
the first performance in America to 
use the original orchestral scoring for 
strings, three trumpets, timpani, and 
organ. 

The presentation generally captured 
the joyous mood of the work, (which 
was probably inspired by the news of 
Lord Nelson’s victory at the Battle of 
the Nile), but the chorus sounded like 
a blurred mass of sound, and it was 
difficult to follow the various voices. 
The soloists were Judith Raskin, so- 
prano; Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano ; 
David Lloyd, tenor; and Mac Morgan, 
bass-baritone. Much of the burden 
of the solo work fell to Miss Raskin, 
who executed the fioriture passages 
with apparent ease, but her sweet- 
sounding voice was often drowned by 
the others. 

Stravinsky’s Cantata (1952), which 
is based upon anonymous 15th- and 
16th-century lyrics, is written for so- 
prano, tenor, a small female chorus, 
two flutes, two oboes, English horn, 
and cello. It is a somber work, evok- 
ing a nocturnal atmosphere, but there 
is a lack of variety between its seven 
sections. Only the flutes and occa- 
sionally the chorus added a little 
brightness to the texture’s dark color. 
Miss Paulee’s voice sounded slightly 
cloudy, but interpretatively she cap- 
tured the mood of the text. Mr. 
Lloyd sang with great authority, and 
the coloring of his voice enhanced the 
music. 

The program concluded with a 
straightforward performance of the 
Bach Cantata No. 140, “Sleepers, 
Wake!” The orchestra and the cho- 
rus performed with a greater pre- 
cision than previously; and the three 
soloists, Miss Raskin, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Morgan, appeared more relaxed. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Composers of Today 
Town Hall Green Room, May 10 


The second in the series of three 
concerts presented by Composers of 
Today consisted of Robert Kurka’s 
String Quartet No. 5, Op. 26 (1954), 
Eric Itor Kahn’s Eight Inventions for 
Piano Solo (1937)—a first New York 
performance—songs by Jan Meyero- 


witz, and piano selections by Henry 
Cowell. Kurka’s quartet ts “built on 
three Allegro appassionato movements 
separated by two Andante con senti- 
mento sections. The key theme is a bi- 
tonal major-minor combination that is 
hovered about in a rhythmic manner; 
the choral buildings reach various in- 
tensities and usually consolidate in 
unison lines. There is a melodic cut- 
line that grows from the texture, ut 
the ideas are less than distinguis!:ed 
and seem to weave along skillfully ‘ut 
with little direction. The piece was 
played enthusiastically by the Que:ns 
College Quartet. 

Kahn’s piano pieces are obviously 
dated and in the best Germanic ato al 
tradition. They are thick and stifl ng 
in their search to stun, but today «ur 
ears do not shock easily. We hea: a 
peculiar combination of styles not p-e- 
sented in any straightforward way, | ut 
bedded in a leaden echo that yie ds 
little profile—a phase of atonality t :at 
has lost its expressive powers. Rus ell 
Sherman did a fine job at the piano 

Meyerowitz’s Two Songs for Pia 10, 
Clarinet and Piano (1954) on poe-ns 
by Robert Herrick (“To Julia” and 
“Of Love’) are possessed of Icng 
arching lines and a certain emotio ial 
content. His Three Songs (poems by 
Keats) are fanciful and occasiona'ly 
dramatic. With the composer at he 
piano and Eric Simon, clarinett st, 
Marguerite Meyerowitz sang he 
songs. As the composer’s wife, no 
doubt she had a full and definitive : n- 
derstanding of the music, which or 
many reasons she was not able to p o- 
ject. 

Henry Cowell, whose humor wa: a 
relieving factor, offered several piano 
pieces. —M. D. L. 
Composers of Today 
Town Hail Green Room, May 17 


The third and last concert of this 
series opened with Richard Syracuse, 
pianist, playing Humphrey Searle's 
“Vigil (France: 1940-1944)”, a ro- 
mantic piece in which loneliness builds 
to anguish, and the first New York 
performance of his “Threnos and Toc- 
cata”, cluttered by clusters, pedal 
points, repeated notes, and jazz syn- 
copations. Anthony Strilko’s “Songs 
of Innocence” (from William Blake) 
have a nice feeling coupled with an 
engaging transparency in the accom- 
paniment. They were beautifully per- 
formed by Nancy Hall, mezzo-sporano, 
with Martin Canin at the piano. 
William Masselos then played Charles 
Ives’s Piano Sonata No. 1, which 
should be more justly called a sym- 
phony for piano; for it is quite as 
long and orchestral. Mr. Masselos 
played it with skill, fire, and convic- 
tion, though much of its experimental 
wandering is not convincing. 

Robert Starer’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano received its first perform- 
ance, with Zvi Zeitlin, violinist, and 
the composer at the piano. There is 
evidence of a sharp developmental 
process, an improvisational  élan, 
rhythmic inventiveness (especially in 
the Allegretto scherzando), and a cer- 
tain cantability. The piece was well 
played and quite rewarding. The con- 
cert closed with the same artists play- 
ing “Pampeana No. 1” by Alberto 
Ginastera, leading composer in Buenos 
Aires. The piece boasts a romantic 
concern in sensuous sound and virtucso 
violinistics. It is dazzling, well-written, 
and inconsequential. —M. D. 


YMCA Presents Soprano 
In Benefit Recital 


Olivia Bonelli, soprano, with Arpad 
Sandor at the piano, was heard in a 
recital at the West Side Young Me's 
Christian Association for the bene it 
the YMCA World Service on M:y 
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San Francisco 

HE San Francisco Symphony 

[ conctudea its first season under 

the direction of Enrique Jorda 

on April 23, with a program that 

included works by Rossini, Schu- 

bert, and Prokofieff. The concert 

was taped as a “Salute to Genoa”, 

and the recording will be sent to 

Italy as part of an international 
goodwill project. 

Donna Turner Smith was heard 
the preceding week in a successful 
performance of the Grieg Piano 
Concerto. The pianist, who quali- 
fed for the appearance through 
auditions held prior to this season, 
js a young resident artist. Also on 
the program was Bruckner’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, which was not suc- 


cessful’ in winning great audience 
ap TO il. 

Mr. Jorda’s first season was the 
orches'ra’s 43rd, and the programs 
broug t a total of 68 different com- 
positi ns for the regular subscrip- 
tion s ries auditors. Among the 16 
novel' es were performances of 
Beeth ven’s “Egmont” music; and 
symp! onies by Roussel, Piston, 
Ives, nd Vaughan Williams. 

The great musical events of the 
sprin;; were two concerts by the 
New york Philharmonic -Symphony 


} in the Opera House on May 4 and 


» Symphony 


5 char: 


5. The first program featured a 
brilliant reading of Shostakovich’s 
No. 10, from Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. The second concert, 
conducted by Guido Cantelli, was 
terized by a _ relaxed and 


warm atmosphere. Mr. Cantelli 


) directed standard works by Ravel, 





Debussy, and Brahms. 

On April 20, Risé Stevens was 
heard in a recital of somewhat un- 
equal vocal merit, but in lieder by 
Brahms, Strauss, and Schumann 
Miss Stevens was at her best. James 
Shomate was the accompanist. Jan 
Peerce was in the best vocal form 
he has displayed here in many years 
in his recital on April 26. Virgil 
Fox, organist, also performed here 
recently at the Civic Auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Northern Cali- 
fornia branch of the AGO, the re- 
cital was one of brilliant showman- 
ship. 


Young Violinist’s Debut 


An auspicious debut was made 
by David Abel, 19-year-old violin- 
ist and a student of Naoum Blinder. 
The young musician performed 
with a pleasing tone and with good 
intonation in a program that in- 
cluded works of Bach, Bartok, and 
Schubert. William Corbet Jones 
was the able pianist. 

\ Merola Fund Benefit program, 
scheduled for May 18, featured two 
one-act operas by Milhaud and a 
short recital by Robert Weede, 
baritone. The operas, staged by 
Mrs. Milhaud, were “L’Enlévement 
dt} urope” and “L’Abandon d’- 
Ariane’. The cast included West 
Coast singers. The Composers’ 
Forum also featured another work 
of Milhaud, the Quartet No. 1, 
pl: yed by the Griller Quartet. Also 
presented on the same program 


were Stravinsky's Septet (1953), 
unler the direction of Charles 
Cushing; three compositions for 


dure, 1955 


New York Philharmonic Visit 
ishlights San Francisco Season 


clarinet by Anne Kish, by Jerome 
Rose, clarinettist; a string quartet 
by William O. Smith; a piano work 
by Seymour Shifrin; and Five Songs 
from Medieval Latin Lyrics by 
Jerome Rosen. 

Other spring events included re- 


citals by Zara Nelsova, cellist, and 
Jane Hohfeld, pianist; Destiné and 
his Haitian dancers; Peggy and 
Milton Salkind, pianists; Fredell 
Lack, violinist; Irene Jacobi, pian- 
ist; Edman Gordnier, pianist; and 
Alma Bonner, soprano, and Eugene 
Gash, pianist. 


The Cosmopolitan Opera Com- 
pany ended its season with a very 
good performance of ‘‘Madama 
Butterfly”, starring Joy Kim, young 
Korean soprano, who is quite ideal 
for the role. Also in the able cast 
were Dean Smith; Lydia Ibarrondo, 
petite enough for Suzuki, with an 
enormous voice not too musical in 
quality, and Richard Torigi, a 
most credible Sharpless. 

“La Traviata” and “Faust” 

Earlier in the week, Lucia Evan- 
gelista proved a beautiful Violetta: 
Davis Cunningham, a_youthfully 
ardent Germont; Cesare Bardelli, 
a vocally and histrionically effec- 
tive elder Germont, in “La Tra- 
viata”. Sharon Currier was the 
Annina, and the presence of 
George Tallone, Scotte Sloan, 
Yvonne Chaveau, Lloyd Harris, 
Colin Harvey, and Paul Guenter, 
plus José Manero’s ballet, helped 
make the show effective. Glynn 
Ross did a particularly good job 
of staging. He also made a partic- 
ular stage success with “Faust” 
which had Giulio Gari in the title 
role and Eva Likova as an appeal- 
ing Marguerite. William Wilder- 
man gave the best display of con- 
sistently good singing, in the role 
of Mephistopheles, and Cesare 
Bardelli made a satisfactory Valen- 
tin. Margery McKay was a spirited 
Siébel; June Wilkins, an amusing 
Martha. Lloyd Harris was Wagner. 
Carlo Moresco conducted. 

There are indications 
Pacific Opera Company, founded 
and directed by the late Arturo 
Casiglia, may be revived with Con- 
stantine Callinicos as musical di- 
rector. The board of directors held 
a meeting, electing Victor Cappa, 
president; Lorne Stanley, — vice- 
president; and James McKevers, 
secretary-treasurer. 

William Primrose, violist, and 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave mem- 
orable concerts in the Opera House 
series. Mr. Primrose featured 

Hindemith’s Sonata (1939), Bee- 
thoven’s Notturno, Op. 42, and 
Rivier’s Concertino. His most 
beautiful playing was that of the 
opening movement of the Vivaldi 
Concerto in B flat, which was per- 
formed with luscious tone and 
fluidity of phrase. David Stimer 
accompanied. 

Mr. Heifetz scored most impres- 
sively with the Bloch Sonata, yet 
he gave stylistically correct and re- 
fined performances of Mozart's 
Sonata No. 10 and Brahms’s Sonata 
in D minor. His pianist, Brooks 
Smith, proved an excellent stylist. 

The return of Walter Gieseking 


that the 











luncheon was given by the Italian 
and Mrs. Guido Cantelli, From 
Zirato, 


Tom Vane 
During the New York Philharmonic’s visit to San Francisco, a 


Consul General in honor of Mr. 
the left, standing, are Bruno 


co-manager of the orchestra; John Corigliano, concert- 


master; Enrique Jorda, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony : 


Mr. Cantelli; Gastone Usigli, 


San Franisco 


conductor; George 


Judd, Jr., assistant manager; seated, Joseph de Angelis, orchestra 


personnel manager; Franco Autori, 


associate conductor: Darius 


Milhaud; Dimitri Mitropoulos, musical director 





after many years’ absence brought an of which goes to the operating fund 
audience that tested the legal limits of the orchestra and half into an en 
of the Opera House capacity. Ova- dowment fund 
tions were the pianist’s reward for his Yehudi Menuhin also returned 1 
mature, calm and reflective playing of the city where he began his career 
the Mozart Sonata in A major, his and proved to be in better form than 
dramatic and introspective view of in many past seasons. Playing M: 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, and the = zart’s A major Concerto and Bartok’s 
poetic lyricism and majestic power Rhapsody No. 2 with the symphony 
heard in two Brahms intermezzos under Mr. Jorda, he scored a fully 
The Griller String Quartet, playing merited ovation His was indeed beau 
better than in several past years, pre-  tiful playing—tonally, technically, and 
sented Sydney Griller’s interesting in- musically 
strumentation of Bach’s “Art of Major recitalist of one month was 
Fugue” in its series of four events in) Dame Myra Hess. Her playing 
the Museum of Art. Haydn’s Quar- works by Beethoven, Scarlatti, and 
tets, Op. 76, Nos. 1 and 2, and Bar- Schumann was rich in musical es 
tok’s Second Quartet were among the _ sence. 
musical fare in the first two Griller David del Tredici, 17-year-old pia 
programs. nist, scored a sensational success as 
Next year’s concert business will soloist in a Saint-Saéns piano con 
bring some new faces of young men certo at a special concert played by 
entering the local managerial scene. the San Francisco Symphony for 
The retirement of Paul Posz was an- Symphony Foundation members. The 
nounced simultaneously with the news young artist won this orchestral debut 
that William King had signed con- im a competition 
tracts to present Columbia artists (and The San Francisco Wind Quintet 
presumably those of NCAC). Hanns made an effective debut in the Cen 
Kolmar and Paul Spier, former pub- tury Club on April 11. It is the first 
licists for the Posz concerts, will han- time in many years that the wind in 
dle the Sol Hurok attractions, starting strument section of the San Francise 
with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet in No- Symphony has produced a chambet 
vember. The Kolmar-Spier office will music group. The new one is con 
manage the Hurok artists as separate prised of Merrill Jordan, flute; Irea 
events, not as a subscription series lon Bibbins, clarinet; Merrill Rem 
The San Francisco Symphony ington, oboe; Raymond Ojeda, bas 
Foundation has reached the $60,006 soon; and William Sabatini, Frenel 
goal for its second annual member horn. They played with a rollicking 
ship drive—approximately 6,000 mem spirit and excellence in tone and en 
bers paying a $10 annual fee—half semble Marjory M. FisHer 
: 
San Francisco Opera Plans Busy Season 
San Francisco—The 1955 season Edelmann, and Giorgio 1 i. Returt 
of the San Francisco Opera Associa- ing to San Francise re Ren 
tion, in addition to presenting the Tebaldi, Licia Albanese, Inge Bor 
American premiere of Sir William Rosanna Carteri, Dorotl Kirst 
Walton’s “Troilus and Cressida”, will Ruth Roehr, Dorothy Warenskjold 
usher in the first presentation of Margaret Roggero, Claramae Turner 
Verdi’s “Macbeth” in San Francisce Virginio Assandri, Alesso De Paoli 
since the mid-nineteenth century Walter Fredericks, Charles Kullmat 
Other revivals will be “Le Coq d’ Or” Jan Peerce James  Schwabacher, 
“Lohengrin”, “Louise’ ’ “Faust”, and Brian Sullivan, Richard Tucker, Rob 
“Andrea Chenier’ ert Turrini, George Cehanovsky, Coli 
Under the continuing direction of | Harvey, Ralph Herbert, leonard 
Kurt Herbert Adler, the 33rd season Warren, Robert Weede, Alexandet 
of the company, which opens on Sept Welitsch, Lorenzo Alvary Desir¢ 
15, will present a toti il of 41 perform Ligeti, Carl Palangi, and Cesare 
ances, including “Aida”, “Carmen” Siepi. 
“Der Rosenkavalier”, “Don Giovanni” Newly added to the conducting staff 
“Pagliacci”, and “Tosca” is Jean Morel, making his first local 
Three noted singers will make appearance. Other conductors are Kurt 
American opera debuts with the com- Herbert Adler, Fausto Cleva, Glauco 
pany; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and  Curiel, and Erich Leinsdort 


Mattiwilda Dobbs, sopranos, and Rob- 
ert Lewis, tenor. Other vocalists mak- 
ing their debuts in San Francisco are 
Frances Bible, Nell Rankin, Heinz 
Blankenburg, Cornell MacNeil, Otto 





Before the season closes on Oct. 20, 
the company will have given perform- 
ances in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Sacramento, Pasadena, and 
Fresno. 
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IIiness Causes Fiedler To Miss 


Opening of Pops 


Boston 

HE 50th season of the Boston 
Pops began at Symphony Hall, 
May 3—but with a difference. 
Conductor Arthur Fiedler was not 
in command upon the §flower- 
banked stand. He was at home 
recovering from surgery, and at 
this writing, had not returned to 
his post. This was the first Pops 
opening the extremely popular 
musician had missed since he be- 

came conductor in 1930. 

The Pops nonetheless were in 
good hands, the capable ones of 
Harry Ellis Dickson, a member of 
the Boston Symphony first violin 
section; and who, upon Mr. Fied- 
ler’s invitation, has frequently con- 
ducted Pops and Esplanade con- 
certs in the past. 

This opening, however, was in 
all other aspects a typical “Fiedler 
opening’, and the program was 
played in much the same _ brisk, 
precise Fiedler way. There was a 
soloist new to Ager pianist Ozan 
Marsh, a young Californian, who 
played the Liszt “Totentanz” with 
all the assurance, technical dex- 
terity, and power of a born vir- 
tuoso. 

The music otherwise assembled 
Elgar's familiar “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” March, Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz” Overture, Debussy’s 
“Clair de Lune”, Strauss’s “Voices 
of Spring”, “Finlandia” by Sibelius, 
and other familiar works. 

On the night of May 11, Alan 
Hovhaness conducted the Boston 
University Chorus in the first local 
performance of his Easter Cantata, 
at the Boston University Theater. 
The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of Berlioz’s Te Deum, con- 
ducted by James R. Houghton. 


New Work by Copland 


\aron Copland had a first per- 
formance at the dedication of the 
new Kresge Auditorium and MIT 
Chapel of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Tec hnology on Sunday 
afternoon, May 8. The piece, com- 
missioned for the occasion, is “Can- 
ticle of Freedom” (further speci- 
fied as an overture on the printed 
program) for chorus and large or- 
chestra with much percussion. The 
choral part, which enters after a 
lengthy instrumental portion ap- 
proximately in the style of ‘ ‘Appa- 
lachian Spring”, is a setting of an 
apostrophe to freedom by the 14th 
century Scotsman, John Barbour. 
The chorus works up into a fine 
and rousing peroration. Whether 
“Canticle of Freedom” will prove 
more than an occasional piece, only 
time can tell us. But certainly it 
made a most favorable impression 
upon first hearing. 

The Cecilia Society gave a good 
account of itself, under the direc- 
tion of Hugh Ross, at Jordan Hall, 
May 2. This organization has been 
traveling the long, hard road back 
from low artistic fortunes, and it 
is a pleasure to realize that great 
improvement has been  accom- 
plished. Works of Bach, Vivaldi, 
Brahms, and Granados made up 
the program. 

The Creative Concerts Guild’s 


20 


20th Season 


farewell, until next year, took 
place at Paine Hall of Harvard's 
Music Division, May 8. The pro- 
gram contained some old composi- 
tions, as most of the Guild lists do, 
but the focal point of interest lay 
in Hindemith’s Kleine Sonata, Op. 
25, No. 2, for viola d’amore and 
piano; Three Studies, Op. 18, by 
Bartok; and Five Songs from the 
Chinese, by Mary Sadovnikoff. The 
artists were Reah Sadowsky and 
Charles Rosen (who combines 
music with teaching French at 
MIT), pianists; Anne Gombosi, 
viola d’amore; Eleanor Davis, mez- 
zo-soprano; Wesley Copplestone, 
tenor; John Hornor, bass; and 
members of the Cambridge Fes- 
tival Chorus and Orchestra, Daniel 
Pinkham conductor. 

Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony ended the 74th season 
of the orchestra at Symphony Hall, 
April 29 and 30. They ended it 
according to custom, as well: no 
soloist but with a program con- 
sisting largely of familiar music. 
Yet there was a novelty, the Second 
Symphony by Walter Piston, which 
could not have been well-known to 
many subscribers because it had 
been done by this orchestra only 
once before, when G. Wallace 
Woodworth was guest conductor in 
April, 1944. The Piston work was 
preceded by Schubert's “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony and followed by 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. 

The Piston Second, in my belief, 
does not equal either his Third or 
Fourth Symphonies for emotional 
outgiving or rhythmic nimbleness. 
Yet it is a remarkably well-wrought 
score, most ably orchestrated, with 
substance, clarity, stature, and no 
mean structure. Mr. Piston was 
present to hear his music in a brisk, 
precise, and loud performance. 

The week before, Mr. Munch 
and the orchestra had, for the first 
time, presented Bach’s B minor 
Mass (or, rather, most of it) in the 
regular series. The score was fur- 
ther repeated at the season’s final 
concerts in the subsidiary series, 
April 24 and 26. The quartet of 
soloists was the best balanced and 
the most capable, individually, I 
ever have heard in this great mas- 
terpiece: Adele Addison, soprano; 
Florence Kopleff, contralto; John 
McCollum, tenor; and Donald 
Gramm, bass. G. Wallace Wood- 
worth had prepared the chorus— 
the Harvard Glee Club and Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society — to perfec- 
tion. Although even this number 
of young voices cannot produce the 
weight of tone obtainable from 
older people, they sang clearly, pre- 
cisely, enunciating the text admir- 
ably, and negotiating the contra- 
puntal complexities dexterously. 

Pianist Artur Rubinstein; the 
Vienna Choirs Boys; the Israeli 
violinist, Ramy Shevelov, perform- 
ing the Mendelssohn Concerto with 
the Civic Symphony, under Paul 
Cherkassky, have contributed to 
local musical activity in recent 
weeks of this waning season. 

Theodore Chanler and his sister, 
Hester Pickman, put together a 
diverting little opera, called “The 


Pot ot Fat” which, in a really slick 
performance, would serve as an 
excellent curtain-raiser for an oper- 
atic evening. The work was given 
its first local performance as part 
of the Longy School’s Spring Music 
Festival, in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge, May 9. There are three 
roles, the Narrator, taken by bass 
Paul Matthen; The Cat, sung by 
baritone Ramon Gilbert, and The 
Mouse, sung by Virginia Murray, 
soprano. 

Based upon a Grimms’ fairy 
tale (“The Cat and the Mouse in 
Partnership”), Mr. Chanler’s opera 
tells very simply how a mouse mar- 
ried a cat and did not get on too 
well. There is a certain satirical 
quality to the libretto that makes 
this a good deal more of an adult 
piece than one for children. The 
musical style is simple and deft, 
very melodic, with suggestions of 
both opera and Broadway, and 
some rousing contrapuntal snatches 
for all three vocalists at once. Kal- 
man Novak conducted the orches- 
tra. 

It fell to the student orchestra 
of the New England Conservatory, 
which this year conductor Richard 
Burgin has drawn up into a fine, 
efficient group, to give us the first 
local performance (or of most of 
it, at least), of Vaughan Williams’ 
“A Sea Symphony”. The soloists 
were Judith Moore, soprano, and 
Thomas Vasil, baritone, both of 
whom were equal to their assign- 
ment. The Conservatory chorus, 
prepared by its acting conductor, 
Thomas A. Sokol, gave a good 
account of itself. We also beet had 
the first fully-staged performance 
here of the Kurt Weill-Bertolt 
Brecht “Three-Penny Opera”, in 
the English translation of Marc 
Blitzstein. Ihe work was done as 
the annual production of the 
Lowell House Musical Society at 
Harvard University. They mustered 

lively performance of it, too. 


Markevitch’s Debut 


Until he walked out on the stage of 
Symphony Hall, March 18, Igor 
Markevitch had been known here di- 
rectly as a precocious young composer 
of two decades ago, and by repute as 
one of the advz ancing and brilliant 
younger conductors in Europe. The 
next 15 minutes established him as a 
remarkable musician of the baton. 
His appearances, as guest of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, three within as many 
days, marked his American debut and 
only American engagement. 

He chose a single program, one that 
covered much ground chronologically 
and in musical styles. Beginning with 
the D major Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, 
No. 5. of Handel, Mr. Markevitch 
continued with Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet”, Benjamin Britten’s Vari- 
ations and Fugue on a Theme of Pur- 
cell (“Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra”), and Stravinsky’s “Le 
Sacre du Printemps”. 

Mr. Markevitch conducts for the 
orchestra, not the public. He is a man 
of intellectual facets, a keen ear— 
especially for balance between sec- 
tions, a preference for bright, live but 
not exaggerated tone, and just enough 
broad, simple gestures to make the 
music go. While his almost painfully 
thin, small body moves little upon the 
stand, he is no prim time-beater, and 
there is nothing mechanical about his 
music-making. Every composer was 
given his due, the characteristics of 
every style fully observed, the pace 
was always right and the rhythm un- 
erringly set forth. The performance 
of the “Sacre”, indeed, was stunning 
and amazingly clear no matter how 
complex the chordal disposition of 
Stravinsky’s large and variegated or- 


chestra. Here was a true master, 
who should be invited for a subsy 
tial tour of this country’s best 
chestras. —Cyrus Dy; 


New Director 
For Toledo Orchestra 


ToLepo, Oxn10.—Joseph Hawtho; 
for six years conductor of the Chg 
tanooga Symphony, has been nap 
musical director of the Toledo ¢ 
chestra. The appointment was af 
nounced April 12 by William } 
Mauk, president of the Toledo 
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the Pur 
chestra Association. Mr. Haw hong contin 
succeeds Wolfgang Stresemann. coy he lang 
ductor of the Toledo Orchest:a fom‘ C ‘ 
the past six seasons. _ 
Mr. Hawthorne will arrive i: Togg Was 4! 
ledo this month to participate n gent i 
spring fund-raising campaign, end ugg with | « 
complete plans for the coming sas princi)» 
Under his general supervisicn af Comir 2 
musical director in Toledo wll k charac: 
the subscription series of five con prouo i 
certs; the free Junior series o fing). ° 
Sunday afternoon concerts; th clima 
Youth Orchestra, a training zrowpg Hon ©” 
conducted by Cecile Vashaw; anigg tiful or 
the Young Artist’s Auditions. Scho 
The newly appointed Toledo cor disap} 
ductor was assistant conductor ani pjjarc/ 
principal violist of the Dallas Symi picgricn 
phony under Antal Dorati, imme cane 
diately prior to his six seasons in = ' 
Chattanooga. ing, 
It was also announced by Mr. Mauki Jam 
that the projected program of conf sang ul 
cert activities for the 1955-56 season} compa 
will be based on a budget of $653 580, Gioval 
increased from the approximately} cee. 
$50,000 of the season before. , Mat 
—Muiprep K. BARKSDALE produ 
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Noted Artists comp 
° 4 ° Visito 
Highlight Rio Season Jf |’ 
Rio DE JANEIRO.—Musical societies lost 
here have offered the public a bus) powel 
season. Two of the most prominent 
groups in Brazil, the Associao Bra} Barra 
siliera de Concertos and the Pro-Arte, At 
have joined forces in celebration o! “Nun 
the 25th anniversary of the latter or- al 
ganization, presenting Jascha Heifetz § Salva 
and Christian Ferras, violinists; Wil- aura 
helm Backhaus, Abbey Simon, and “Nur 
Guiomar Novaes, pianists; Gerard B and 
Souzay, baritone; the Chamber Or- § sense 
chestra of Munich; the Boys’ Choir § go x 
of St. Thomas in Leipzig; the Buda § roo, 
pest Quartet; and the Spanish dance B oy 
company of Ximenes Vargas. 
The Cultura Artistica Society pre-B PPO" 
sented recitals by Ricardo Odnoposoff barit 
and Ruben Varga, violinists; Enrico — Vvoic 
Mainardi, cellist; Lawrence Wint ers, — dou! 
baritone ; Jakob Gimpel, Wilfred B fate 
Magiar, ‘and Pierre Sancan, pianists; In 
and the French vocal ensemble La gay 
Faluche. ft the 
The American touring company olf a 
“Porgy and Bess” presented the fe 4 
Gershwin opera for the first time to BM 
the Rio public, before the openin; of Re 
the regular opera season late in July. by | 
Plans are to offer “Hansel and Gretel” An 
and a Mozart work, to be sung by 4 Kat 
group of German artists. An Ita/ian cita 
company will offer later a pop lar and 
repertoire in addition to Mouss¢ rg- » 
sky’s “Boris Godounoff.” At this cate mat 
the participation of Giuseppe Tai dei + 
and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni has been one 


assured. —HeErsert J. FrrepMANN 
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Paris 
HE Hamburg Opera, now one 
of the most enterprising in 
Europe, featured three modern 
operas in its short season at the 
néatre des Champs-Elysées: Alban 
“Wozzeck”, Schoenberg's 
“Erwartung’, and  Dallapiccola’s 
“Night Flight”, under the direction 
of Leopold Ludwig. Its production 
iof the Berg opera was outstanding 
for the splendid performance by 
Toni !:lankenheim in the title role, 
and the gripping intensity of the 
drama'ic production, which kept 
the Pris audience in a state of 
contin. ious suspense, even though 
the language was foreign to them. 
Guniher Rennert, the producer, 
was al.o responsible for an intelli- 
gent } roduction of “Night Flight”, 
with ‘oni Blankenheim again in a 
principal role, that of Riviere. 
Comi: g after “Wozzeck”, the static 
charac:er of this work on the stage 
broug it a slight feeling of anti- 
dimax, and yet it held our atten- 
tion continuously, due to the beau- 
tiful orchestral score. 
Schoenberg’s “Erwartung” proved 
disappointing in production. Helga 


§ Pilarc7vk was in fine voice, but her 


histrionic capacities were not ade- 

quate for this difficult, heart-search- 

ing, «nd masochistic monologue. 
James Pease, American baritone, 


} sang the title role in the Hamburg 
§ company’s 


production of “Don 


Giovanni’, which I was unable to 


D see. 


Marie Powers brought her own 
production of Menotti’s “The Me- 
to Paris, together with the 


) first performance here of the same 
| composer’s “Amahl and the Night 
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MERI‘CA 


Visitors”. Her performance in the 
tile role of ‘““The Medium” has 
lost none of its blood-curdling 


power to convince. 
Barraud’s “‘“Numance”’ 


At the Opéra, Henri Barraud’s 


“Numance”, with a libretto by 
Salvador de Madariaga, cast an 
aura of gloom and_ frustration. 


“Numance” is a story of resistance 
and mass self-destruction and the 
sense of impending annihilation is 
so strong there seems to be no 
room left for drama. But from the 
smoking ruins of “Numance” a 
promising singer emerged — the 
baritone Ernest Blanc, whose fine 
voice and stage presence will un- 
doubtedly ensure him a_ happier 
fate than his fellow Numantians. 

In the concert field, Isaac Stern 
gave a memorable recital under 
the patronage of the Israeli Am- 
bassador in Paris, including Proko- 
fiefs D major Sonata, Bartok’s 
“Roumanian Dances”, and works 
by Ginastera, Bloch, and Milhaud. 
Another American artist, Julius 
Katchen, gave an outstanding re- 
Cita! of Beethoven piano sonatas 
and the “Diabelli” Variations. 

No fewer than three - full-scale 
National symphony orchestras and 
one leading chamber orchestra have 
visited Paris from abroad in less 


June, 1955 


than three weeks—the Sarre Cham- 
ber Orchestra, the Danish State 
Radio Orchestra, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, and the Israel Philhar- 
monic, in order of appearance. 

The Vienna Philharmonic unde1 
Karl Boehm was remarkable for the 
tone and phrasing of its strings in 
Mozart and in Brahms, as well as 
for a brilliant virtuoso perform 
ance of “Till Eulenspiegel”. 

The visit of the Israel Philhar- 
monic was outstanding, not only 
for the individual merits of the 
woodwinds and strings, but also 
for the dynamic quality of the con- 
certed whole. The brass of both 
the Israel and Vienna orchestras 
play as one body, and if the trum- 
pets of the Vienna Philharmonic 


aris Hears Hamburg Opera in Berg, 
allapiccola, and Schoenberg Works 


are superior, the trombones of the 
Israel orchestra are better. 

The Palais de Chaillot was 
packed for their first concert unde 
Paul Paray, who conducted a spit 
ited, if not very subtle or moving 
performance of Tchaikovsky's Sym 
phony No. 4, and a brilliant read 
ing of Dukas’s “L’Apprenti Sorcier”’. 
The second concert, conducted by 
Paul Kletzki, showed us that this 
orchestra is capable of subtle effects 
by a beautiful reading of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony and an excellent 
performance of Honegger’s Sym 
phony for Strings. Works by two 
Israeli composers were also heard 
at these concerts, “Israeli Dances” 
by Mare Lavry and “Israeli 
Sketches” by Joseph Kaminski 


Stockholm Opera Presents Liebermann 


Stockholm 


OLF Liebermann’s “Penelope”, 
which received its world premi- 
ere in Salzburg last summer, 


was given by the Stockholm Opera on 
March 17. Birgit Nilsson executed 
the demanding title part with ease and 
distinction. Elisabeth S6derstrém 
rightly won an ovation as Tele- 
machos; Sigurd Bjoerling sang pow- 
erfully as Ulysses; and Arne Hen- 
driksen was a noble and manly Ercole. 
Sixten Ehrling conducted the score 
with brilliant clarity and vigor, and 
Bengt Peterson’s imaginative staging 
was excellently lighted. Birger Berg- 
ling’s scenery and costume designs 
were impressive. 

A thrilling performance of “Die 
Walkure” was presented on April 14. 
Except for a predominance of ex- 
ceedingly slow tempos, Sixten Ehr- 
ling produced an excellent and well- 
shaded reading of the score, marked 
by a sensitive consideration for the 
vocalists. The six principals were all 
notable, and Sigurd Bjoerling, as 
Wotan, and Betty Bjoerling, as 
Fricka, surpassed themselves. Aase 


Nordmo, as Sieglinde, and Set Svan- 
holm, as Siegmund, brought the love 
duet at the end of the first act con- 
f 3irgit Nilsson em- 
side of 


vincingly to life. 


phasized the warmhearted 





Briinnhilde’s character, and she was 
fully the loving, devoted daughter of 
Wotan. Leon Bjoerker sang Hunding 

On March 3, “Carmen” passed its 
1,000th performance at the Stockholm 
Opera. Kerstin Meyer sang the title 
part, and Mr. Ehrling conducted for 
the occasion. Under the same con 
ductor, the Swedish opera “Arnljot” 
was revived on Feb. 27, the birthday 
of the late composer Wilhelm Peter 
son-Berger. In the excellent per 
formance, Sigurd Bjoerling was mag 
nificent in the title part. Eva Prytz, 
as the Lapland girl Vaino, and Aase 
Nordmo, as Gunhild, were more than 
satisfying 

Other operatic events worth men 
tioning during the spring season were 
the successful guest appearances of 
Jussi Bjoerling as Radames in “Aida”, 
Cavaradossi in “Tosca”, and Canio in 
“Pagliacci”. Erich Kunz, making his 
Stockholm debut, made an excellent 
impression as Figaro in the Mozart 
opera Margareta Hallin made a 
promising debut as Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville”, and Luigi Carrara 
appeared for the first time as Cavara 
dossi. 

Honegger’s “St. Joan at the Stake” 
was given with somewhat overdone 
staging by Roberto Rossellini. Ingrid 
Bergman was a brave and bold, but 


TRAVELING FAMILY. The Trapp Family Singers arrive in Hono- 
lulu for a concert. Since the group is making a three-month 
concert tour of New Zealand and Australia, the Trapps will forego 
their usual summer camp at Stowe, Vt. 


The Orchestra 


Chamber 
under Karl Ristenpart proved to be 


Sarre 


one of the best of its kind and 
rather better than most. Their 
style, tone, and ensemble playing 
were impeccable, and Mr. Risten 
part proved himself quite an ex 
ceptional musician in works by 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert 
and composers of the Italian school. 
Most official of these visits 
that of the Danish orchestra, which 
proved itself to be thoroughly efh 
cient under the direction of 
Thomas Jensen and Eric Tuxen. 
I'wo concerts were given, both in 
the presence of King Frederic of 
Denmark and his Queen. 


was 


Walter Conducts 


To fill the orchestral cup to the 
brim, Bruno Walter has made one 
of his all rare visits to the 
French capital, where he conducted 
the Orchestre National in works 
by Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Rich 


too 


ard Strauss, and Mahler. As al 
ways, Mr. Walter brought a pro 
found humanity and _ grace to 


evervthing that he touched, seem 
ing to represent, to this listener 
a Europe and a musical tradition 
that have almost vanished. 
—CHRISTINA “THORESBY 


’s Penelope 


not fully nvincing Joat A met 
able contribution was made by Andet 
Naeslund, as Pater Dominicus 

The Japanese-American Tomil 


Kanazawa, soprano, added luster 

i em > mains S 

ner career in a song recital 
showed refined understanding of the 
various oods of songs by Mozart 
Brahms, and Wolt An America 
mezzo-soprano, Georgia Laster, et 
chanted her audience at her first 


Stockholm recital in February, ret 
dering music of the most varied types 


with a pronounced sense of style 
Elsa Zebranska, Latvian mezzo-s 
prano, demonstrated a soft and beau 


tiful voice in her Stockholm debut 
Among the outstanding pianists 
Grant Johannesen created a sensatio1 
in February by his masterly delivery 
of every work on his program. He 
proved to be a sensitive musician as 
well as a virtuos Other 
pianists appearing here recently 
been Emil Gilels, Thomas Brockman, 
Fabienne Jacquinot, and Nibya Ma 
rino 
Geza 
tos by 


successful 


have 


Anda scored in piano c 
Mozart and Ravel, as 
soloist with the Konsertf6reningen, 
under the direction of Albert Wolff 
In February, Ferenc Fricsay con 
ducted the orchestra in works by 
Haydn, Brahms, and Stravinsky with 
fresh tempos and contagious feeling 
In January, Clara Haskil was a 
highly cultivated soloist in Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth Piano Concerto, in a 
concert conducted by Dean Dixon 
Igor Markevitch initiated his guest 
appearances on March 30 with the 
Konsertf6reningen by presenting Hon 
egger’s “Christmas” Cantata and Al 
berto Ginastera’s Concert Variations, 
for the first time in Sweden. Thx 
orchestra performed excellently and 
the chorus sang exquisitely 

During the years many superlatives 
have been bestowed upon the Ama 
deus Quartet, and after their recent 
appearances here in March, this ri 
viewer has nothing more to say, ex 
cept that words of praise still are in 
order. 

Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt has bee: 
appointed regular conductor of the 
Stockholm Symphony, and will begin 
his appearances with that orchestra 
next fall INGRID SANDBER 


ncer 


guest 
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Unity of Opera Productions 
Praised on Metropolitan Tour 


25th Cleveland Visit 


CLEVELAND.—This year Cleveland 
celebrated the 25th year of visits by 
the Metropolitan Opera. The listing 
of operas was not spectacular. There 
were many old favorites, and only one 
work, “Andrea Chenier”, new to these 
audiences. 

It was a disappointment to many 
Clevelanders that Mildred Miller had 
to cancel three appearances here be- 
cause of an operation requiring hos- 
pitalization. Miss Miller is a native 
of Cleveland, and it is always a 
pleasure to welcome her back. 

The week opened with “Carmen”, 
on April 11, with Risé Stevens, as 
Carmen; Kurt Baum, _ replacing 
Mario Del Monaco, as Don José; 
Lucine Amara, as Micaéla; Robert 
Merrill, as Escamillo; and Norman 
Scott, as Zuniga. Max Rudolf con- 
ducted. On April 12, “La Traviata” 
was presented with Dorothy Kirsten, 
as Violetta; Jan Peerce, as Alfredo; 
and Ettore Bastianini, as Germont. 
Pietro Cimara conducted. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci” were heard on the afternoon of 
April 13. The former’s cast included 
Herva Nelli, as Santuzza; Herta 
Glaz, replacing Miss Miller, as Lola; 
Eugene Conley, as Turiddu; and 
Frank Valentino, as Alfio. The latter 
opera included Lucine Amara, as 
Nedda; Giulio Gari, replacing Kurt 
Baum, as Canio; Robert Merrill, as 
Tonio; Charles Anthony, as Beppe; 
and Frank Guarrera, as Silvio. Kurt 
Adler conducted. On the evening of 
April 13, “La Gioconda” was given 
one of its rare performances in Cleve- 
land. The principals included Zinka 
Milanov, as Gioconda; Blanche The- 
bom, as Laura; Nicola Moscona, as 
Alvise; Sandra Warfield, as La 
Cieca; Giuseppe Campora, as Enzo; 
and Leonard Warren, as_ Barnaba. 
Fausto Cleva was the conductor. 

“Madama Butterfly” followed on 
April 14 with Licia Albanese, as 
Cio-Cio-San; Brian Sullivan, as Pin- 
kerton; Frank Valentino, as Sharp- 
less; Margaret Roggero, replacing 
Miss Miller, as Suzuki; and Alessio 
De Paolis, as Goro. Fausto Cleva con- 
ducted. On April 15, “Andrea 
Chenier” was presented with Zinka 
Milanov, as Maddalena; Kurt Baum, 
replacing Mario Del Monaco, as 
Chenier; and Leonard Warren, as 
Gerard. Fausto Cleva conducted. 

In the April 16 afternoon perform- 
ance of “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
the principals included Frank Guar- 
rera, as the Count; Eleanor Steber, as 
the Countess; Roberta Peters, as 
Susanna; Cesare Siepi, as Figaro; 
and Margaret Roggero, replacing 
Miss Miller, as Cherubino. The per- 
formance was directed by Fritz Stie- 
dry. The season was brought to a 
close on April 16 with a performance 
of “Tosca”. The cast included Doro- 
thy Kirsten, as Tosca; Richard 
Tucker, as Cavaradossi; Walter Cas- 
sel, as Scarpia; and Gerhard Pechner, 
as the Sacristan. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


*“Otello”’ 


Boston.—The Metropolitan Opera 
Association has paid us its annual visit 
at the Boston Opera House. The 
New York company opened on April 
18 an engagement of seven days with 
the first local hearing since 1926 of 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier”. Several 
changes in leading tenor roles were 
necessitated, before the Metropolitan 
even arrived, by Mario Del Monaco’s 


in Boston 
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withdrawal from the spring tour. 
This gave us, in the title role, Richard 
Tucker, who sang very well. But the 
Maddalena of Zinka Milanov was 
even more spectacularly lovely in 
sound, and the singing and acting of 
Leonard Warren, as Gerard, stole 
the show. 

Highlights of the season were the 
local debut of Giuseppe Campora as 
Chevalier Des Grieux in Massenet’s 
“Manon”; the excellent first appear- 
ance here of Ettore Bastianini, as the 
elder Germont, in “La Traviata” ; 
Roberta Peters’ really musical singing 
of Susanna in he Marriage of 
Figaro”; Dorothy Kirsten’s superb 
portrayal of the title role in “Madama 
Butterfly”; the forceful conducting 
of Martin Rich, also a newcomer, in 
“Manon”; the splendid Mephisto- 
pheles of Jerome Hines in “Faust” 
Miss Milanov’s Santuzza (a role she 
had not sung here before) in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”; Frank Guarrera’s 
Silvio and Lucine Amara’s Nedda in 
“Pagliacci”; the Scarpia of Walter 
Cassel (a first time here in this 
part) in “Tosca”; and the mellow and 
authoritative conducting of Fritz 
Stiedry in “Otello” and “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro”. 

We came close to not having 
“Otello” at all, for when Mr. Del 
Monaco withdrew, there was no 
tenor available for the title part. Set 
Svanholm, accordingly, flew to Boston 
from Stockholm for this single per- 
formance. His Otello was not com- 
manding either musically or in act- 
ing, but it was intelligent. He has 
not often sung the role, I was told, 
and neither had Lucine Amara done 
that of Desdemona more than a few 
times. But in over-all ensemble, this 
was the Metropolitan at its best. 

—Cyrus Dwurcin 


Atlanta Season Larger 


ATLANTA.—This year, the annual 
season by the Metropolitan Opera was 
expanded from four performances to 
five, and each presentation was sold 
out far in advance of the opening 
night. Standard room was at a pre- 
mium. The season moved along with 
the usual glitter; the artists were at 
their best; the ensemble was refresh- 
ingly alert; the ballet was colorful 
and dramatic; and the orchestra per- 
formed with sensitivity. 

On April 27, the opening “Carmen” 
had in the cast Blanche Thebom, as 
Carmen; Richard Tucker, as Don 
José; Lucine Amara, as Micaéla; 
Frank Guarrera, as Escamillo; and 
Norman Scott, as Zuniga. Max Ru- 
dolf conducted. “Manon” was the 
production on April 28. The cast in- 
cluded Licia Albanese, in the title 
role; Fernando Corena, as Lescaut; 
Giuseppe Campora, as Des Grieux; 
and Nicola Moscona, as Count des 
Grieux. Martin Rich conducted. “An- 
drea Chenier” was heard on April 29 
with Kurt Baum, replacing Mario Del 
Monaco, as Chenier; Herva Nelli, re- 
placing Zinka Milanov, as Madda- 
lena; and Leonard Warren, as Ger- 
ard. Fausto Cleva conducted. 

“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia’, an after- 
noon performance on April 30, fea- 
tured Roberta Peters, as _ Rosina; 
Eugene Conley, as the Count; Fer- 
nando Corena, as Bartolo; Robert 
Merrill, as Figaro; and Jerome Hines, 
as Don Basilio. Pietro Cimara con- 
ducted. The season closed on the 
evening of April 30, with “Madama 
Butterfly”. The cast included Doro- 
thy Kirsten, as Cio-Cio-San; Giulio 
Gari, as Pinkerton ; Frank Guarrera, 
as Sharpless ; Mildred Miller, as 


Suzuki ; and Paul Franke, as Goro. 
Fausto Cleva corducted 
—HEeEten Knox Spain 


Two Operas in Memphis 


MeEMpuHiIs.—On May 4 and 5, Mem- 
phis welcomed the Metropolitan Opera 
on its tenth annual visit to the city 
by turning out in force at the per- 
formances of “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
and “La Bohéme”. The “Barber” 
cast was headed by Lily Pons, as 
Rosina, and Eugene Conley, as the 
Count. Robert Merrill was a lively 
Figaro; Fernando Corena sang Dr. 
Bartolo with fine musicianship and 
character ; Jerome Hines was a tower- 
ing Don Basilio, both physically and 
musically; and the role of Berta gave 
Sandra Warfield a chance to display 
her beautiful voice. The conductor 
was Pietro Cimara. 

The performance of “La Bohéme”. 
on May 5, was pk BB satisfying. 
Lucine Amara substituted for Doro- 
thy Kirsten as Mimi, Laurel Hurley 
was an exciting, vivacious Musetta. 
Jan Peerce, as Rudolfo, and Frank 
Guarrera, as Marcello, gave splen- 
did performances. They were joined 
by Nicola Moscona, as Colline; Clif- 
ford Harvuot, as Schaunard; and 
Lorenzo Alvary, as Alcindoro. Fausto 
Cleva conducted with vital assurance 
and received artistic results. But to 
this writer, the particular star of both 
performances was the Metropolitan 
Opera’s magnificent orchestra. 

—Burnet C, TurTHILe 


At Two Universities 


INDIANAPOLIS,—For its annual visit 
to Indiana, the Metropolitan Opera 
presented “Andrea Chenier” (May 
16) and “La Bohéme” (May 17) at 
the University of Indiana in Bloom- 
ington and “Tosca” (May 18) at 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 

The gorgeous staging of “Andrea 
Chenier” was most impressive in the 
auditorium at Bloomington. Zinka 
Milanov, as Maddalena, was superb; 
and Kurt Baum, in the title role, gave 
an eloquent performance. Under 
Fausto Cleva’s direction, the orches- 
tra was excellent. 

The next evening another large 
audience heard the familiar music of 
“La Bohéme” sung handsomely by 
Giuseppe Campora, Lucine Amara, 
Frank Guarrera, Laurel Hurley, Clif- 
ford Harvuot, and Jerome Hines. 
Tibor Kozma conducted. 

At the Hall of Music of Purdue 
University “Tosca”, with Licia Al- 
banese, Kurt Baum, and Walter Cas- 
sel, and Fausto Cleva, as conductor, 
completed the Metropolitan’s success- 
ful venture—ELEANOR Y. PELHAM 


Company Visits Canada 


Toronto.—For those who now hear 
new productions of standard operas 
on tour, instead of from the home 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the outstanding features are the 
great dramatic impact of the _per- 
formances, the superb chorale work, 
and the deep feeling of unity between 
the orchestra and the stage. New ap- 
proaches to production undoubtedly 
contribute to enhancement of inter- 
est; but the mechanics of staging are 
so well concealed that the pleasure 
of the audiences arises from the im- 
pression of spontaneity conveyed by 
all performers in their desire to give 
us a good eyeful and the best possible 
values from the music. 

The season opened on May 23 with 
“Madama Butterfly”, under Fausto 
Cleva. Licia Albanese’s singing of 
the leading role was outstanding for 
her ability to sustain long and varied 
solo passages with delightfully smooth 
vocal quality. Brian Sullivan, as 
Pinkerton, was in good voice and 
acted convincingy; Mildred Miller’s 
Suzuki was beautifully sung; and 
Frank Guarrera, as Sharpless, was 


notable in the second act for his sup 
gestions of the tragedy to come, — 

On May 24, the choral work ya 
outstanding in “Cavalleria Rustican,’ 
and “Pagliacci”, the former wit) 
Zinka Milanov, Mildred Miller, Rigs. 
ard Tucker, Frank Valentino, ay 
Thelma Votipka; and the latter wig 
Lucine Amara, Kurt Baum, Leonap 
Warren, Charles Anthony, and Frap} 
Guarrera. The two operas receive 
the best of musical treatment frop 
these singers, which is to say that the 
remained alive, fresh, and engaging 
Kurt Adler conducted the Mascagy 
work; Tibor Kozma, the Leoncavall 

The company’s “La Traviata”, 
May 25, with Dorothy Kirsten in th 
leading role, was the most engaging 
of the week’s offerings. Miss Kirsten: 
voice and acting gave a new signif. 
cance to both the story and to Verdi; 
music. Jan Peerce flew from Chicag 
to sing Alfredo; and Robert Merri 
was the elder Germont. Under Piet, 
Cimara’s direction, the whole per. 
formance was poetic from be: inning 
to end. 

“Tosca”, under Fausto Cleva, « 
May 26, proved to be an everly de 
veloped dramatic performance in af. 
dition to an excellent presentation oj 
the music. Licia Albanese’s acting 
equalled her vocal performanc :, anj 
Walter Cassel’s calculated ar1 im 
personal villainy, as Scarpia wa 
wonderful in the portrayal of ure! 
objective cruelty. Giuseppe Cz npor, 
was Cavaradossi. 

“Andrea Chenier”, under ‘aust 
Cleva, followed on May 27. R char 
Tucker, in the title role, showed great 
skill in the change of Chenier’s char- 
acter from enthusiastic revolut onan 
to disillusioned liberal, and his acting 
was fully matched by his supert sing. 
ing. Great approval also belonged t 
every member of the cast, which in- 
cluded Zinka Milanov, as Madcalena 
and Leonard Warren, as Gerar'l. 

On May 28, Blanche Thebor wa: 
an alluring Carmen in a cast that in- 
cluded Kurt Baum, as Don _ José 
Lucine Amara, as Micaéla; and i*rank 
Guarrera, as Escamillo. The opera 
under Max Rudolf, concluded the 
fourth annual visit to this city — 
visit that was the most consisienth 
artistic this city has seen. 

—CoLtn Sapistox 


Miami Orchestra 
In Season’s Finale 


MraAmi.— The concluding concerts 
of the season by the University oi 
Miami Symphony enlisted as_ soloist 
the services of Miami’s favorite tenor 
Jan Peerce, who offered some of the 
finest examples of art singing it has 
been our pleasure to hear. The orches- 
tra, under its permanent conductor 
John Bitter, played Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome” and “Mozart’s “Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik”, and repeated Paul Cres- 
ton’s lilting “Dance Overture”, com- 
missioned by the National Federatior 
of Music Clubs, and introduced at its 
recent convention here. The Crestor 
work, we venture to predict, will be 
included on the programs of orches 
tras throughout the country next sea- 
son. Mr. Bitter conducted the Respi- 
ghi work with authority, and_ the 
string section outdid themselves in 
the Mozart. 

In a pair of concerts on April 17 
and 18, Claudio Arrau was soloist in 
3rahms’s Second Piano Concerto. A 
more perfect blending of the solo in- 
strument and orchestra could not have 
been desired, and Mr. Arrau’s playing 
was, as usual, of the highest artistry 

Leonard Warren made his bow t 
local concertgoers when he sang in 
Dade Auditorium under the aegis of 
the Civic Music Association. The 
baritone’s singing had vocal richness, 
vitality, and dramatic resourcefulness 

At the same auditorium a_ few 
weeks later, Ruggiero Ricci made at- 
other of his frequent appearances 
here, and it found the violinist ir his 
customary superb form. 

—ARTHUR TrOoOST VYK 
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Profitable Opera Group 


By Car E. Linpstrom 


Hartford 
OR the second time in its 15- 
I year history the Connecticut 
Opera Association has ended 
a seasor of four performances com- 
pletely in the black. This happens by 
the simple expedient of selling every 
seat in a 3,200-seat house, the Bush- 
nell Memorial. The seats are sold be- 
cause the association presents operas 
that its audience wants to hear, so- 
called “chestnuts”, and casts of sing- 
ers whose names and reputations en- 
sure brilliant performances. 
The operas, this past winter, were 


“La Traviata”, in November, with 


Dorot! Kirsten, Jan Pearce and 
Robert Weede; “The Barber of 
Seville’, in January, with Roberta 
sare 
Siepi, Cesare Bardelli, and Cesare 
Vallett'; “Aida”, in February, with 
Mario ‘el Monaco, Rina Telli (sub- 
stitutin: for Renata Tebaldi, who was 
il), Nell Rankin, and Mr. Weede; 
and “!.a Bohéme”, in March, with 
Nadine Conner, Giuseppe Campora, 
Brenda Lewis, Mr. Baccaloni, and 
Mr. Bardelli. Dick Marzollo is the 
conducior and Sam Morgenstern the 





» chorus master. 


Both orchestra and chorus are par- 
tially local and partially imported 


} from New York. Executive director 


Frank Pandolfi serves without salary, 
and the bulk of the $50,000 annual 
budget goes into pay checks for 
starring singers and the conductor. 
A bre ikdown on the budget reveals 
that $20,000 is paid out to casts (ex- 


iclusive of choral singers) and Mr. 


Marzollo. The top sum, paid once to 


} a big-name soprano, was $2,500. Thea- 


ter rental is $2,000 for the season; 
production expenses, $4,000; stage- 
hands, $1,500; choruses, $3,900; bal- 
let (two productions only), $1,000; 


Forchestra, $8,000; costumes and 


scenery, $3,000; advertising and pub- 
licity, $3,000; transportation, $1,600; 
printing, $1,000; incidentals, $1,000. 
The cast and conductor for “The 
3arber of Seville” contributed a dress- 
rehearsal performance for Connecti- 
cut young people between the seventh 
and 12th grades who filled the Bush- 
nell auditorium at 50 cents a ticket. 
Sponsored by the rots | organized 
Connecticut Opera Guild, this  pro- 
ject was so successful that it is hoped 
“The Marriage of Figaro” can be 
presented next winter on the same 
basis. 


1955-56 Plans Indefinite 


Plans for the 1955-56 season can- 

not be definitely announced until the 
Metropolitan season is set. Among 
the productions being considered are 
“Andrea Chenier” or “La Forza del 
Destino”, with Renata Tebaldi; “II 
Trovatore”, with Marian Anderson; 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”, with Ro- 
berta Peters; ‘‘Rigoletto’’, with 
Dolores Wilson. Other singers on the 
possible roster are Delia Rigal, Kurt 
Baum, Robert Merrill, William Wild- 
erman, Blanche Thebom, Nell Ran- 
kin, Eugene Conley, Herva Nelli, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Mario del Monaco, 
Giuseppe Campora, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, Zinka Milanov, Tito Gobbi. Of 
these, only Miss Thebom and Mr. 
Gobbi have not previously appeared 
with the Connecticut Opera. 

The only time the company has had 
to use red ink on its ledgers is when 
it presents grand opera outside the 
best-nown dozen titles classification. 
On “A Masked Ball”, with Miss 
Milanov, Frederick Jagel, and Marie 
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Powers, it lost $6,500. On “Otello”, 
with Mr. del Monaco and Eleanor 
Steber, it lost $3,500. Roberta Peters 
and Mr. Baccaloni in “The Elixir of 
Love” failed to fill the house; loss: 
$3,500. “Gianni Schicchi” presented 
a season ago with “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” on the bill, with Lucine Amara 
and Mr. Baccaloni, lost $3,000. De- 
ficits are paid off by special contribu- 
tions. The current debt is $7,000. 
—Car_ E. Linpstrom 


Mazer Conducts 
Opera in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Feb. 23- 
24 pair of concerts by the Wheeling 
Symphony Orchestra in the Virginia 
Theater opened with two Bach Cho- 
rale-Preludes—“Ich ruf’ zu dir” and 
“In dir ist Freude”, transcribed for 
orchestra by Henry Mazer, conductor 
of the Wheeling Symphony. Mr. 
Mazer’s transcriptions were effective 
openers for the first concert. The rest 
of the program was given over to the 
soloist, Artur Rubinstein, who gave 
thrilling perform: ances of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto in B flat minor. 

The March 16-17 concerts listed 
Mozart’s Overture to “The Magic 
Flute”, Brahms’s Symphony No. 3 in 
F major, and Tchaikovsky's “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini”, and featured Ber- 
nard Goldberg as soloist in Ibert’s 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra. 
Joseph Schuster gave a deeply moving 
and artistic interpretation of Dvorak’s 
Cello Concerto in the final pair of 
concerts, April 20-21. The program 
opened with Schubert’s Overture to 
“Rosamunde” and concluded with a 


No. 2 by Sibelius, under the baton of 


A most encouraging and auspicious 
event took place on May 4 with the 


: pe the direction of , 
“With a chorus made up of 
W heeling singers, the opera featured 


Robert “WwW cede in the principal roles 


, James De Blasis, and 
Anthony Pichi was chorus master and 
Coghill was stage director. 
of the Wheeling Symphony ‘a 


uted their services to this benefit per- 
formance to , meet the deficit of 


is g hen that the 


emerged as an excellent operatic con- 


Mishel Piastro, aamuen on Feb. 
he program ranged from Mozart and 


5Y, and featured cellist Richard Kay 
Baie concluding con- 


pianists Lub« ame and Nemenoff back 
to Wheeling on i 


panied by her husband, 
6th in the concluding program 
was the nee artist in the cc mild: 
ing program of the Fine 


ment of the Woman's Club of Wheel- 
ing.—MonTANA X. MENARD 


Hegyi To Conduct 
a bene 


> Abiline (Tex.) Sym- 


saalaacion to 5 tee te conductor of the 


Toledo Symphony. 
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American Artists 
Visit Israel 


Tet Aviv.—This season the Amer 
ican “import” of musical personal 
ties has been impressive and has in- 
cluded such artists as conductor 
Efrem Kurtz, flutist Elaine Shaffer, 
bass Todd Duncan, pianist Ervin 
Laszlo, and lately Marian Anderson 
with her accompanist Franz Rupp 
“Porgy and Bess,” under Alexander 
Smallens, was also heard. 

The appearances of Miss Anderson, 
with the Israel Philharmonic (she 
sang Brahms’s “Alto Rhapsody” in 
Hebrew) and in recitals, created an 
enthusiasm seldom encountered her« 
except with only a few of the long 
list of musical personalities who have 
visited this country. 

The last guest conductor of the 
Israel Philharmonic before its Euro 
pean tour was Paul Paray. In a con 
cert that — works of Marc 
Lavry, Dukas, and Tchaikovsky, Mr 
Paray had the orchestra well in hand, 
and the players gave him their fullest 
co-operation 

Musical life in Israel is never at < 
stands till Musical bodies and or 

ganizations like the Collegium Musi 
cum, the “Kol Israel” Orchestra, the 

Haifa Orchestra, the Composers’ 
Forum, and the “Do-re-mi” Theater 
are all engaged in a great amount of 
activity. The annual music festival 
at Kibbutz Ein-Gev, on the shores oi 
Lake Kinereth, in the northern part 
of Israel, has recently taken place 
The late Serge Koussevitzky and 
Yehudi Menuhin contributed to tl 
creation of this “Tanglewood” in Ti 
berias. This year the Israeli musi 
repertory was enriched by two works 
of Israeli composers that had world 
premieres during the festival. The 
first was an opera by Karel Salomon 
titled “Nedarim” (“Vows”); _ the 
second, “In Every Generation,” was 
a play by L. Goldberg with music b 
M. Avidom 

Two new musical organizations 
have recently been formed—the Ra 
mat-Gan Chamber Orchestra of 15 
players, under Michael Taube; and 
the Israel Women Vocal Ensemble, 
under Zyi Caspi—SAaMvuEL MATALON 
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ENOTTI’S “The Saint of 
M: Bleecker Street” received its 

first television performance on 
NBC-TV by the NBC Opera Theater 
on May 15. The work had received 
its premiere in New York City on 
Dec. 27, 1954. ; 

The television presentation dif- 
fered mainly from its Broadway pro- 
duction by a condensation of the 
score to 90 minutes. The third-act 
subway scene was omitted, and there 
were several minor cuts in other epi- 
sodes. The scenery, designed by Trew 
Hocker, depicted much of the origi- 
nal performance’s atmosphere. The 
TV production, however, placed more 
stress on intimate details than on 
large pictorial scenes, which seemed 
more suitable for ’ the television 
medium. 

Virginia Copeland, as  Annina; 
Leon Lishner, as Don Marco, and 
Richard Cassily, as Michele,  re- 
peated their Broadway performances 
in the present production. New to the 
cast was Rosemary Kuhlmann, as 
Desideria. Other singers included 
Maria di Gerlando, as Carmela; 
David Aiken, as Salvatore; and Reid 
Shelton, as a Young Man. Samuel 
Krachmalnick was the conductor; 
Peter Adler, the music and artistic 
director; and Kirk Browning, the di- 
rector. 

eee 
Beginning June 26, the Columbia 


Broadcasting System will broadcast 
recorded high points of the European 





music festivals in 17 weekly programs. 
The outstanding American music f 


take their place 


of CBS and intermission commentator 
on the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony broadcasts. 


shortly for Europe, liana - will re- 


He will return in the 
summer to broadcast i festi 
vals, including programs at Red Rocks 
and Aspen, Colo. 


Amsterdam will be heard in a series 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
were transcribed by Radio Nederland 


conductor Rafael 


3amboschek recently com- 
pleted his third season as conductor 
of the Opera Cameos series on the 
Dumont television network. On some 


ecini’s “La Fanciulla del West”, wit! 


Robert Rounseville and Brenda 
Lewis: Verdi’s “Rigoletto”, with 
Ettore Bastianini; Donizetti's “La 


Fille du Régiment”, with Salvatore 
Baccaloni; Bellini’s “La Sonnam 
bula”, with Laurel Hurley; and Bi 
zet’s “Les Pécheurs de Perles”, with 
Giacinto Prandelli. As musical direc 
tor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera, 
Mr. Bamboschek conducted the com 
pany’s final performance of the sea 
son on April 22—Bizet’s “Carmen” 
He also directed Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” in Baltimore on April 
30 


Yehudi Menuhin and the New York 
Woodwind Quartet have filmed the 
first of what may become a regular 
television series on musical education 
for children, commissioned by the 
Ford Foundation. The experimental 
film, produced and directed by Nina 
Collier and Marcella Cisney, stresses 
informal concerts and audience par- 
ticipation. 

eee 


The Ohio State University Institute 
for Education by Radio has given a 
First Award for 1954 to the National 
Orchestral Association for the re- 
hearsal broadcast “Behind the Scenes 
in Music”, which is presented over 
WNYC. The award commended the 
association for “its authoritative in- 
sight into musical works, ably pre- 
sented with character and spontaneity” 
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SUMMER FESTIVAL cnnouncemens 








Soloists and Events 
For Stadium Concerts 


Soloists and special events have 
been announced for the 38th summer 
season of stadium concerts at Lewi- 
sohn Stadium in New York to begin 
on June 20 and continue for six 
weeks. 

The special events will include the 
first New York appearance of ten 
dancers of the Royal Danish Ballet 
on July 21; the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on July 9; and concert versions 
of Verdi’s “La Traviata” on July 19 
and Johann Strauss’s “The Gypsy 
Baron”, on July 7. The Verdi opera 
will be conducted by Thomas Scher- 
man and principals will include Ca- 
milla Williams, Richard Tucker, and 
Martial Singher. The Strauss work, 
under the direction of Julius Rudel, 
will feature Eva Likova, Gloria Lane, 
and Robert Rounseville. 

Also scheduled are a Mozart Three 
Piano Festival with Pierre Luboshutz, 
Genia Nemenoff, and Boris Goldov- 
sky, on July 27; a Romberg Gala, 
under Franz Allers, with Brenda 
Lewis, Walter Cassel, and David 
Brooks, on June 30; a Latin-Ameri- 
can Fiesta, under D’ Artega with Nes- 
tor Chayres, tenor on July 25; the 
Sauter- Finegan Orchestra, on June 23; 
the George Gershwin Concert, under 
Alexander Smallens, with Earl Wild, 
William Warfield, and  Leontyne 
Price, on July 11; Viennese Night, 
under Julius Rudel, with Jarmila No- 
votna and Kurt Baum, on July 23; 
Italian Night, under Alfredo Anto- 
nini, with Eileen Farrell, Laurel Hur- 
ley, and Jan Peerce, on July 16; and 
the Rodgers- Hammerstein Night, un- 
der Salvatore Dell’Isola, with Anna- 
mary Dickey, Claramae Turner, Da- 
vis Cunningham, and Robert Weede, 
on July 30. 


Other soloists announced include 
Mischa Elman, Joan Field, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Jeanne Mitchell, Erica Mo- 


rini, Michael Rabin, and Tsaz ic Stern, 
violinists ; Steil Andersen, Vera Fran- 
ceschi, Robert Goldsand, Ozan Marsh, 
Philippa Schuyler, and Rudolf Ser- 
kin, pianists ; Roberta Peters, Made- 
laine Chambers, Marni Nixon, and 
Louise Whetsel, sopranos; Howard 
Fried, and Jim Hawthorne, tenors ; 
David Aiken, Robert Caesar, and Rob- 
ert Merrill, baritones : and Lee Cass, 
ass. 

Conductors previously announced in- 
clude Ivan Boutnikoff, Andre Kos- 
telanetz, Efrem Kurtz, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, and Pierre Monteux. 

The Concert Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Hillis, will also ap- 
pear. 


Robin Hood Dell 
Silver Anniversary 


PHIL ADELPHIA.—Three concerts a 
week for six weeks are planned for 
the 1955 Robin Hood Dell programs, 
observing its 25th season. Except 
for the first week, when the concerts 
will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 21-23, the sched- 
ule is Monday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights, through July 28. 

Conductors announced for the se- 
ries are Erich Leinsdorf, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, Andre Kostelanetz, Franz 
Allers, Pierre Monteux, Alexander 
Hilsberg, Julius Rudel, Efrem Kurtz, 
and Vladimir Golschmann, Soloists 
listed to date are Licia Albanese, Ro- 
berta Peters, Brenda Lewis, Marjorie 
Gordon, and Jarmila Novotna, so- 
pranos; Margery Mayer and Gloria 
Lane, mezzo-sopranos; Jan Peerce and 
Kurt Baum, tenors; Robert Merrill, 
Richard Torigi, and Lester Englander, 
baritones; Rudolf Serkin, Zadel Sko- 
lovsky, Constance Keene, and Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianists; Isaac Stern and 
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Erica Morini, violinists. The Sing- 
ing City choral group directed by 
Elaine Brown, will also be heard with 
the Robin Hood ensemble, largely 
made up of members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

No tickets will be sold for the con- 
certs, being held in Fairmount Park. 
The series is budgeted at $150,000, 
half of which is provided by an ap- 
propriation by the Philadelphia City 
Council, the other half by 750 music 
patrons who pay $100 each for mem- 
bership in the Friends of the Dell 


organization. These patrons receive 

two tickets for each concert in the 

only reserved-seat section of the 

amphitheater. 

Ravinia Festival 

To Open With Ballet 
Cuicaco, Itt.— Six performances 


by The Ballet Theatre, June 20-25, 
will precede the opening of the Ra- 
vinia Festival’s 20th season on June 
28. The ballet company will be fol- 
lowed by a two-week appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony of Edward 
van Beinum as guest conductor. Jorge 
Bolet and Rudolf Serkin, pianists, and 
Mischa Elman, violinist, will be so- 
loists during the two-week period. 
After two concerts by the Dave 
Brubeck jazz quartet on July 11 and 
13, Pierre Monteux will conduct the 
orchestra during the third week of 
the festival, with Zadel Skolovsky, 
pianist, and the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Summer Chorus as guest artists. 
During the fourth week, Mr. Mon- 
teux will share the podium with 
Morton Gould, who conducts the or- 
chestra in two concerts with Whitte- 
more and Lowe, duo-pianists. Soloists 


appearing with Mr. Monteux are 
Jera Franceschi, pianist; Nancy 
Carr, soprano; John McCollum, 


tenor; Donald Gramm, bass-baritone. 

Enrique Jorda is to be the guest 
conductor during the fifth and sixth 
weeks of the festival, ending his en- 
gagement with a concert on Aug. 6. 
Eugene Istomin, pianist; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano; Leonard Rose, 
cellist; and Isaac Stern, violinist, will 
appear as soloists. The seventh and 
final week of the festival will be de- 
voted to chamber music in trio per- 
formance by Messrs. Stern, Rose, and 
Istomin. 


Hollywood Boul 
To Feature Americana 


Los ANGELES, Calif.—The 1955 sea- 
son of Symphonies under the Stars at 
the Hollywood Bowl will present a 
Festival of the Americas during one 
week of its eight-week series, July 7- 
Aug. 30. Leonard Bernstein will be 
guest conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and director of the five- 
day festival, beginning Aug. 16, 
which will be devoted to American 
music and ballet. 

A program of Latin-American mu- 
sic will be conducted by Carloz Cha- 
vez, with Bidu Sayao as_ soloist. 
Other guest artists appearing during 
the festival will be Jennie Tourel, 
Johnny Green, Isaac Stern, and An- 
dre Previn. 

The other series of 
will include as guest conductors 
Eduard van Beinum, Georg Solti, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Leopold Stokowski, 
Izler Solomon, Andre Kostelanetz, 
and Enrique Jorda. Soloists with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic during the 
series will include Moura Lympany 
and Rudolf Firkusny, pianists; the 
First Piano Quartet; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, violinist ; —- Piatigorsky, 
cellist; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Leon- 
tyne Price, and Dorothy Kirsten, so- 
pranos; William Warfield, bass-bari- 
tone. The Roger Wagner Chorale 


Bowl concerts 


will be heard in Carl Orff’s 
Burana”. 


Danish Ballet To Debut 
At Jacob’s Pillow 


Lee, MAss.—The coming season of 
the Jacob’ s Pillow Dance Festival will 
be marked by the first appearance in 
the United States of ten dancers from 
the Royal Danish Ballet, a 200-year- 
old company which antedates even the 
Imperial Russian Ballet. Ted Shawn, 
founder and director of the festival, 
has arranged for the Danish group 
to appear during the second and third 
weeks of the festival, which begins 
on July 1. 

Appearing during the first week of 
the festival will be Maria Karnilova 
and David Nillo, the John Butler 
Dance Theater, and Carola Goya and 
Matteo. 

The fourth week of the festival will 
present Mary Ellen Moylan and Erik 
Bruhn, Myra Kinch, and Jean Leon 
Destine and company. The dancers 
from the Danish Ballet will re-appear 
during the fifth week, which also fea- 
tures performances by Alicia Alonso 
and Erik Bruhn, Merce Cunningham 
and company, and Mariquita. During 
the first week of August (the sixth of 
the festival) Mia Slavenska, Adriano 
Vitale, Birgit Akerson, Josefina Gar- 
cia, and the Dance Drama Company 
of Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder 
will be the featured dancers. The 
seventh week will present Alexandra 
Danilova, Myra Kinch and company, 
and the Indian dancer, Pryagopal. The 
William Dollar Dance Group, Iris 
Mabry, and Iva Kitchell will be seen 
during the eighth week, and the ninth 
will present the Negro Dance Theater, 
Ruth St. Denis, and Xenia Zarina. 
The week beginning Aug. 29 is the 
concluding one of the festival, and will 
offer performances by Moscelyne Lar- 
kin and Michael Maule, Myra Kinch, 
and the American Mime Theater. 


MANAGERS 


*Carmina 


Brevard Festival 
To Offer Oratorio 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A complete per. 
formance of Haydn’s “The Seasons’ 
will be the major work presented 
the Brevard Music Festival, on Ang 
14. James Christian Pfohl is music 4. 
rector of the festival, which will 
held on successive weekends frop 
Aug. 12 through 28. 

Mr. Pfohl will direct the Festiy, 
Orchestra and Chorus in prograns 
featuring as soloists Anshel Brusiloy 
violinist; Thomas Brockman, Richarj 
Cass, and Grant Johannesen, pi:nists 


Agnes Davis, soprano; Walter Car. 
ringer, tenor; Andrew White, bar. 
tone; and Lorne Munroe, cellist 





Serkin To Direct 
Marlboro Festival 


Marvporo, Vt.—Rudolf Serkn wi 
direct the Marlboro Music Fest val ¢ 
be held here from July 3 to Aug. 3 
Concerts during the festival v ill bk 





given twice weekly, and will i iclud 
orchestral, chamber-music, and oper. 
atic performances. Featured artists 
will include Mr. Serkin; \iartia 
Singher; Herman Busch; _ B anche 
Louise, and Marcel Moyse; ‘+ laute 


Frank; and Felix Galimir. The Ney 
York office of the festival is mi naged 
by Thea Dispeker, at 25 West 5.rd $ 


Red Rocks Festival 
Lists 12 Concerts 


DENVER.—Twelve concerts will bk 
held during the ninth annual Red 
Rocks Music Festival, July 12-Aug. 8 
The Denver Symphony, conducted by 
Saul Caston, will take part in most of 
the programs. The list of soloists 
includes, among others, Richard 
Tucker, Todd Duncan, Dorothy May- 
nor, Gisele MacKenzie, and Gordon 
MacRae. 





Concert Society Drops 


Town Hall Series 
Henry Colbert, manager of the Con- 
cert Society of New York, has re- 


vealed that the group has failed to 
take up option on 16 Sunday after- 
noon dates at Town Hall. The Con- 
cert Society has sponsored the Sunday 
series for the past two years, pre- 
sented for 17 previous seasons by the 
New Friends of Music. Mr. Colbert 
attributed the decision to poor attend- 
ance at last season’s series of concerts. 


Bran Series To Present 
Noted Attractions 


Los ANGELEs.—Mary Bran, Holly- 
wood concert manager, will bring a 
number of noted soloists and en- 
sembles to the Los Angeles area dur- 
ing the 1955-56 season. Among per- 
formers to appear are Andres 
Segovia, Anna Russell, Nina Dova, 
Jose Greco and Company, the Cana- 
dian National Ballet, and the ANTA 
Touring Players. 


National Music League 
Revises Audition Plan 


The National Music League, a non- 
profit concert management, has an- 
nounced that under a revised plan it 
will receive applications for auditions 
at various dates during the concert 
season, instead of for the one annual 
hearing formerly held. Applications 
and complete information are avail- 


able at the League office at 130 W 
56 St., New York, N. Y. 


Pickernell To Manage 
Newport Festival 


Newport, R. I.—Harriett Steele 
Pickernell has been appointed general 
manager of the third Newport Music 
Festival, with headquarters at 1% 
3ellevue Ave., Newport. 


NCAC Signs Copeland 
For 1955-56 Season 


Virginia Copeland, young dramati 
soprano from Milford, Conn., has 
been signed by the National Concert 
and Artists Corporation for the 1955- 
56 season. 


Erna Sack To Tour 
America Next Fall 
Erna Sack, soprano, will tour the 


United States and Canada next fall 
from October to December, under the 


management of A. K. Gee, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 
Miklos Gafni Signs 
With Columbia Artists 

Miklos ~ Gafni, Hungarian-born 
tenor, has signed a contract with 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc 
He will be personally represexted 


by Andre Mertens, 
Columbia. 
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Ojai, Calif. 
JAI’S ninth annual festival at- 
tracted larger audiences than 
ever before, and in general the 

vised by Lawrence Mor- 

ton, artistic director, were more varied 

Ojai’s _ particular 

jentele. Events were held in Nord- 

of Auditorium and Ojai Civic Cen- 

ter Park, May 20 through 22, in a 

series of five performances. 








The opening May 20 _ matinee 
brought forward the San F rancisco 
Ballet Company with the festival 


orchestra conducted by Rob- 
“Le Gourmand”, to music 

Divertimento in F, 

choreography by 





chamber 
ert Crai 
of Moz irts 


247, with Lew 


Christen en, décor and costumes by 
Leonard Weisgard, portrayed a dinner 
menu in balletic terms, beginning with 
hors d’ocuvres and proceeding through 
fsh and entrees to dessert—a pleasant 
enough idea but somewhat overly 
drawn out. Stravinsky’s “Renard” 
was also staged according to the origi- 
nal inter tion, with Christensen chore- 
ography and costumes by Esteban 
Frances proving to be a _ pertinent 
barnyar(’ table with more interest at- 
tached t» the music than to the action. 
The complete Walton “Facade” was 
placed ‘etween these two numbers, 
with Wldo Winger reading the Sit- 
well poc ns in apt style. 

Josep: Schuster’s recital on the 
evening of May 20 offered some mas- 
terly playing in a program that in- 
cluded te first hearing here of Lock- 
rm Johnson’s Second Sonata for 
cello and piano, an interesting and ef- 
fective piece for both instruments. 
Mr. Schuster was assisted by Helen 


Taverniti, a most accomplished young 
pianist 

Cold breezes and overcast skies did 
not furnish the most propitious set- 
ting for the duo-piano recital of Vera 
Appleton and Michael Field in the 
new bowl in Civic Center park on the 
afternoon of May 21, but the smooth 


ensemble and discerning interpreta- 
tions of the two artists nevertheless 
pleased a large audience. The pro- 


gram offered a_ particularly 
account of Bartok’s Sonata 
pianos and percussion, conducted by 
Robert Craft, with the percussion in- 
struments operated with virtuoso skill 
by Forrest Clark and Anne Drago- 
nette. 

Monteverdi’s “Vespers of 1610” and 
“Magnificat” occupied the entire eve- 
nng program of May 21 in Nordhoff 
Auditorium. Despite the length and 


stirring 
for two 


AFTERMATH. 
Auxiliary of the Erie (Penna.) Civic Music Associa- 
tion after a concert by Earl Wild, pianist, are, from 
left to right, seated, Kenneth L. Brown; Mrs. Paul F. 
Blair, executive secretary of the association; and 


Mr. Wild; 
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Stravinsky Conducts Own Work 
In Ninth Annual Ojai Festival 


monotony of the work it achieved a 
great success with the public as au- 
thoritatively conducted - Mr. Craft. 
The choral passages were well sung 
by the Pomona College Glee Clubs, 
William Russell, director, and the 
solos were capably handled by Phyllis 
Althof, Marilynn Horne, Margery 
MacKay, Richard Robinson, Paul 
Salamunovich, Howard Chitjian, and 
Charles Scharbach. 

For the final concert, in Civic Cen- 
ter Park on May 22, the largest audi- 
ence in the history of the festivals as- 
sembled to hear the Ojai Festival 
Symphony, for the first time aug- 
mented to full symphonic proportions. 
The highlight of the program was 
Stravinsky’s seldom heard but delight- 
ful Violin Concerto, conducted by the 
composer and superbly played by 
Eudice Shapiro. Robert Craft con- 
ducted the remainder of the program, 
which included Stravinsky’s witty 
“Greeting Prelude”, written in honor 
of Pierre Monteux’s 80th birthday, 
Schoenberg’s atmospheric “Accompa- 
a. to a Cinematographic Se ene’ 
Op. 34, Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 
ture, pt Brahms’s Second Symphony. 

—ALBERT GOLDBER( 


Los Angeles Orchestra 
Ends Season 


Los ANGELES. — Verdi’s Requiem 
was conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein, closing the subscription season 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, on 
April 14-15. The event was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Har- 
vey Seeley Mudd, chairman of the 
board of the Southern California 
Symphony Association and for many 
years president of the group and one 
of its founders. 

The choral and orchestral elements 
of the Requiem were superb. The 
Roger Wagner Chorale sang with its 
now famed precision and wonderful 
extremes of dynamic range, and Mr. 
Wallenstein read the score with fine 
fervor and sympathy. Of the soloists, 
Donald Gramm was quite the best ; the 
beauty of his bass voice and his un- 
swerving musicianship fully revealed 


the nobility of the music. Eva 
Likova had some good moments of 
fine-spun tone, and Janice Moudry’s 


mezzo was excellent save for a pro- 
nounced and exaggerated break be- 
tween vocal registers. The inadequacy 
of Jon Crain’s contribution can only 
be attributed to the fact that he 





Sylvia Burdick 


At a reception given by the Ladies 


standing, Ramsi P. Tick, Civic repre- 
sentative; and J. Ramsey Brown, association treasurer 


must have been indisposed. He 
replaced by Richard Robinson at the 
Friday afternoon repetition. 


was 


Walter Hendl was guest conduc- 
tor at the penultimate concerts of the 
season, April 7-8. In a program list- 
ing Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian 
Easter,” Wagner's “Good Friday 
Spell” from “Parsifal,” Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphosis on Themes 
by Weber, and Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony, the conductor evoked clean, 
bright playing from the orchestra, and 
managed his forces with authority, 
though the Sibelius lacked individual 
color and conveyed little emotional 
warmth. 

The world premiere of the 
Quartet No. 1 by the Turkish com- 
poser Uhlan Usmanbas was played 
by the New Music String Quartet in 
a concert sponsored by the University 
of Southern California and the Inter- 
national Society of Contemporary 
Music on April 19. The work is of 
respectable academic cast, contrapun- 
tal in texture, and not very attractive 
thematically. Far more juice was 
revealed in Jerome Rosen’s Quartet 


String 


No. 1, which was vigorous, well writ- 
ten for the instruments, with moments 
of fine imagination. Both new works 


had been given publication awards by 
the Fromm Foundation of Chicago 


Other events have included _ the 
Vegh String Quartet, April 2, Royce 
Hall, and the Alma Trio, April 25, 
Wilshire Ebell Theater, both on the 
Music Guild series; Jose Greco 
Spanish Dancers, Wilshire Ebel, 
April 10-24; Tokuyae Hanayagi 


Japanese Dancers and Musicians, 
Wilshire. Ebell, April 3; Charles 
Davis, tenor, Assistance League Play- 
house, April 12; Henny Ekstrom, 
contralto, Philharmonic Auditorium, 
April 16; Armin Steiner, violinists, 
Ami Aloni pianist, and Young Ar- 
tists Chamber Orchestra, David Blum 
conducting, Assistance League Play- 


house, April 15-16; Guy Baron, 
pianist, Assistance League Playhouse, 
April 24. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Ann Arbor 


continued from page 7 


arias, 


hackneyed 
“Samson and Delilah 
and “Carmen”, and some only a 
little less trite, drawn from Gluck’s 
*Alceste” and I chaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc”’ 

Ernest Bloch’s Second Concerto 
for String Orchestra was the final 
concert’s only fresh and unspoiled 


world’s most 
drawn from 


score, making a very moving and 
sincere effect under Mr. Orman- 
dy’s touch. Back in the groove of 


the too, too familiar, the orchestra 
said its 1955 farewell with Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. It was 
given the wonted Ormandy treat- 
ment, technically perfect and in- 
candescent to the last. But the fact 
remains that Ann Arbor has a 
musically sophisticated audience, 
which is ready for more new music. 

Charles A. Sink. president of the 
University Musical Society and the 
busiest man behind the festival 
scenes, was accountable for the pro- 
fessional smoothness of the four 
day activities, and he was also re 
sponsible for Mr. Ormandy’s part- 
ing announcement that he will re- 
turn for the 1956 May Festival. 
After his little speech, the conduc- 
tor delighted the university  stu- 
dents with his ingenious arrange- 
ment of “The Michigan Victors”’. 


Henry Aaron Appointed 
To Chautauqua Post 

Henry Aaron has been appointed 
assistant conductor of the Chautau- 
qua Symphony. 
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continued from page 3 


of intimacy, caught in the ebb and 
flow, the tragic and comic cross- 
currents of relationships.” After I 
had seen the work two or three 
times, I could see clearly the con- 
tinuity, the inner relationships, and 
the nuances of characterization that 
I had partially missed at the pre- 
miere. Miss Graham, Robert Cohan, 
Stuart Hodes, and Bertram Ross 
danced the work at the second and 
subsequent performances with far 
greater intensity and definition. 
“Theater for a Voyage” is a tre- 
mendously courageous composition, 
as merciless in its exposed clarity 
as a line drawing. It would have 
delighted the heart of Stendhal, for 
it combines an incredibly bold and 
almost clinical study of animal 
passions with the most clear-headed 
knowledge that no human _ being 
can use another as a drug or an 
aphrodisiac and achieve happiness 


in the process. 
Doris Humphrey's “Felipe El 
Loco”, which had its New York pre- 


miere on May 6, was, and remained, 
a disappointment to me. It is based 
on the true story of a Spanish 
gypsy, “brought from his homeland 
to a cold, gray northern country 
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American Dance Festival 


to coach a group of dancers. They 
proved to be incomprehensible to 
one another in every way. The 
resulting clash seemed to unbal- 
ance the mind of Felipe, who was 
known thereafter as ‘Felipe the 
Mad’”. The theme sounds prom- 
ising, but actually it is dangerous 
to the choreographer because it 
requires so much literal story-tel- 
ling and such a mixture of styles 
and elements. Miss Humphrey 
treats the first episode, “The Ar- 
rival”, largely in pantomime. In 
the second, “The Lesson”, Felipe 
confronts his dancers, who are ob- 
viously intended to be ballet dan- 
cers although the idiom of their 
movement is a curious hodge-podge. 
In the third, “The Madness”, an 
Imaginary Dancer comes to Felipe 
in a vision. She comforts him with 
his familiar Spanish movement and 
rhythm. The whole work seemed 
inchoate and unconvincing, largely, 
I believe, because Miss Humphrey 
tried to combine too many ingred- 


ients in it. José Limon, Pauline 
Koner, and Lavina Nielsen, Betty 
Jones, Ruth Currier, William 


Burdick, and Lucas Hoving strove 
wholeheartedly to make it hang to- 
gether and move somewhere. The 
musical background, guitar record- 
ings by Vincente Gomez, Carlos 
Montoya, and Andres Segovia, only 
accentuated the episodic nature of 
the dance. 


Inspired by “Macbeth” 


on May 8 brought a 
Valerie Bettis’s “The 
Golden Round”, a solo based on epi- 
sodes from Shapespeare’s “Macbeth” 
We see Lady Macheth’s reception of 
the news of her husband’s elevation in 
rank and future hopes, her resolution 
to stop at nothing to achieve her am- 
bition, her fierceness at the point of 
the assassination, and her collapse into 
madness. The set by Wolfgang Roth 
consists of portieres at the sides of 
the stage; and Bernardo Segall has 
written a melodramatic score which 
has been rather coarsely orchestrated 
by Hershey Kay. Miss Bettis has at- 
tempted too many motives within the 
short space of this dance. She no 
sooner establishes one mood and situ- 
ation than she dashes behind a curtain 
to emerge into another. There is 
some powerful movement in the mad 
scene, but the work needs extensive 
revision. She danced it superbly. 

At this same matinee, Iris Mabry 
gave the New York premiere of Two 
Excerpts from the Suite, “Cabaret”, 
with music by Ralph Gilbert, who is 
both composer and accompanist for 
her. They are amusing little sketches 
called “Boudoir Lullaby” and “Scarf 
Dance (Grecian Games)”. Miss Ma- 
bry is a master pantomimist as well 
as a fine dancer, and these satirical 

slight as they are, are very 


The matinee 
world premiere, 


vignettes, 
good of their kind. 

On the evening of May 8, Martha 
Graham's “Seraphic Dialogue” had its 
world premiere. As in the case of 
“Theater For a Voyage”, she has cre- 
ated new choreography with a score 
that had served for a previous work. 
3ut in “Seraphic Dialogue”, the proc- 
ess has been more drastic. Norman 
Dello-Joio originally composed the 
music for Miss Graham’s solo “The 
Triumph of Saint Joan”, on commis- 
sion from the Louisville Orchestra. 
This version had its New York pre- 
miere on April 23, 1952. The score 
proved too heavy and too elaborate 
for a solo, however, and it is far more 
suited to a group work. “Seraphic 
Dialogue” has a splendid setting, in 
brass tubing, by Isamu Noguchi which 


evokes a medieval cathedral window 
and arches in terms of constructivism. 
In this, Miss Graham has set her 
gorgeously costumed figures—Joan; 
three other characters symbolizing 
Joan as Maid, Warrior, and Martyr; 
St. Michael; St. Catherine; and St. 
Margaret. Although the new work 
has a strong element of pageantry, 
there is some powerful choreography 
in it, notably in the solos of Joan and 
the three symbolic figures, in which 
Miss Graham has used some of the 
material of her original solo work. 
It is a spectacle of overpowering 
beauty, and deeply moving in its vi- 
sions of the Maid. 

Linda Margolies was splendid as 
Joan; Patricia Birsh, Mary Hinkson, 
and Matt Turney captured the essence 
of Joan’s youthful purity of heart, 
courage in battle, and acceptance of 
martyrdom; and Bertram Ross, Lil- 
lian Biersteker and Ellen van der 
Hoeven performed the other roles i 
dedicated fashion. Frederick Praus- 
nitz conducted eloquently, and the ex- 
cellent orchestra contributed to the 
glow of the whole performance. 


“Bird of Paradise” 


The May 8 evening program also 
brought the world premiere of Janet 
Collins’s solo “Bird of Paradise”, with 
a score by Genevieve Pitot. Miss Col- 
lins (a magnificent dancer in every- 
thing that she does) perches, darts, 
hovers, and balances in pools of light 
with bird-like lightness and agility. 
The work is twice too long and the 
score a bit synthetic, but the perform- 
ance carries all before it. 

Ann Halprin, a distinguished dancer 
from the West Coast, gave the first 
New York performance of her solo 
“The Prophetess”, on May 8. Imagi- 
natively costumed, and provided with 
an evocative score for piano and vibra- 
phone by Alan Hovhaness, this work 
is a model of choreographic _integra- 
tion. The protagonist is Deborah, 
who “led her people in battle against 
the enemy and was triumphant”, and 
Miss Halprin has suggested the char- 
acter and the motive without falling 
into pictorialism or petty detail. She 
danced the work with heroic power. 
On the May 14 matinee she gave the 
New York premiere of her “Steig 
People”, inspired by the famous car- 
toons, with a racy piano score by Nor- 
man Cazden, played by Harriet Win- 
green. The three cantions are: “T 
mind my own business”: “Forgive me, 
I’m only human”: and “Very few un- 
derstand my works”. Ingeniouslv cos- 
tumed, Miss Halprin caught the visual 
quality and spirit of the Steig figures 
amazingly well. 

Daniel Nagrin performed 
“Man Dancing” for the first time in 
New York on the evening of Mav 15. 
He used music by Bartok, played by 
Sylvia Marshall, nianist. and offered 
a suggestion of Hungary both in the 
costume and the choreography. For 
all its vigor, the work seemed less to 
the point and less interesting than 
some of his character studies. 

One of the most original and chal- 


his solo 


lenging works in the festival was 
Anna Sokolow’s “Rooms”, which was 
nerformed at the May 15 matinee. 


This work had been given off Broad- 


way earlier this year, and word had 
gone through the artistic grapevine 
that it was verv good. It turned out 


to be so nowerful that it would have 
been a pity had it missed being in- 
cluded in the American Dance pro- 
grams. 

“Rooms” is not easy to take. It is 
danced mainly in semi-darkness ; it is 
depressing in theme; and it is mad- 
deningly slow in development. Yet it 
is packed with character observation, 
splendid touches of choreography, and 
sharply defined roles, in which the 
dancers revel. It might well be called 
“Inner Worlds”, for Miss Sokolow 
has taken a group of characters each 
of whom is isolated by a_ problem, 
sach of whom is in some way at war 
with himself or herself and with other 
human beings. In the beginning, they 
are seated on chairs in the dark; and 


each enacts his private tragedy as ty 
work unfolds. 

The first solo was “Dream”, beg 
tifully danced by Jeff Duncan. Itj 
the essence of escapism. Beatrig 
Seckier was poignant in Eggs th 
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study of a woman baffled in her a or 
tempts to find, and to give, “at Jad — vi 
Moore was nothing short of superb jgmecenUy 









the jitterbug fantasy “Going”, 3 
which the dancer is literally possess 
by rhythmic frenzy. The group em 
sode “Desire” had a fascinating pa 
sage for legs alone (the dancers lyin 
on the floor throughout). Donald Me 
Kayle was the personifice ation of lone) 
terror in “Panic”. Eve Beck, 
Coy, and Sandra Pine caurht th 
mood of the balletic “Daydream”, Ap 
Miss Beck established the fundame. 
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tal mood of desperation that run concert tb: 
through the work in her sol “Tyig4 the 7 
End?”. The finale was the sme ,fmcal S¢4 
the introduction in key and _ -etting mented 
Kenyon Hopkins has written a jay Bthe Lit 
score that captures the mood of tk B posed ¥ 
dancing and was guest conduw tor gl 
the guest ensemble of five mu -ician Pianos 
To the bewildering variety 0 work Adagic 
as yet unmentioned in this a: ticle | quest P 
shall be compelled by space lim tation the cor 
to give only summary attentio: Th the v! 
revivals were one of the happiest afm S°™;, 
pects of the festival. Martha ( rahap tivity’ ; 
had not only changed some of 1 1¢ cos fj "8 in 
tuming of “Every Soul Is a ‘ ircu’ge Me P 
before the festival but red: signee Manue 
some of her own costumes } ‘twee pool 
performances. She keyed th peru ment@ 
formances almost on the le el Odon 
farce, but she managed to tun th Mr. 
comedy into tragedy at the = nd ; questa 
grippingly as ever. The minor « iangefe OW". * 
in the choreography that I _ ootice ~~ 
were all to the good. “Cave of thie”. 
Heart” was as hypnotically int: nse —_ 
ever, with a cast consisting o° Mis the 19 
Graham, Robert Cohan, Hele: M bok 
Gehee, and Matt Turney oe 
The other Graham works in tie fe & The s 
tival were “Diversion of Ar gels’ peg 
“Canticle for Innocent Comec ians” ‘= 
‘ Appalachian Spring”; “Night Jour oie 1 
ney”; and “Deaths and Entrances or + | 
All of them are masterworks «nd aie ™ ' 
were danced in unforgettable {.ishic yr , 
by her truly all-star company, but  iblic } 
should like to single out a few perf * 
formances. Stuart Hodes has imp ST ' 
proved enormously in line, emctiona ss : 
nuance, and technical finish in his 0 gor 
role as the Husbandman in “Appa ou . 
lachian Spring”, and he gets muc a 
more out of the role of The Scer it . Mi 
“Night Journey” than he used tf li 
3ertram Ross, one of the most poet — 
dancers on the American stage today, 0 
matched Miss Graham’s classic grand and the 
eur in “Night Journey”. Linda Mar th rath 
golies and Matt Turney also warrat a ‘d 
special praise for their work in roles “Ode” 
made famous by other artists. al 
let”, at 
Movem 
Humphrey, Limon Works tion re 
José Limon and his company danced audien 
Doris Humphrey’ s Variations an 
Conclusion from “New Dance” beau- Hart 
tifully. Mr. Limén was overwhelming 
in the “Lament for Ignacio Sanche: Cele 
Mejias”, which is perhaps Miss Hum- 
phrey’s most powerful work. — The Har 
other Humphrey works of the festival Symph 
were “Ruins and Visions”; “itm McArt 
Hondo”; “Day on Earth’; “Fantasy § @mivet 
and Fugue in C major and Fugue in § Ms cha 
C minor”; and “Night Spell”. Par- § cert th 
ticularly incandescent were the per- J Project 
formances of “Day on Earth” and) subscri 
“Night Spell”, in both of which | J mpo: 
discovered new beauties, thanks with 1 
Mr. Limon and his fellow artists. Mr. J membe 
Limon’s “The Moor’s Pavane” was to J Season 
be performed on May 21. bow S 
Another instance of a performance J are 5: 
that could scarcely be improved upon Noa), 
was that of Valerie Bettis’ ance F Concuc 
drama “As I Lay Dying”, with | ever- Schini 
lee Bozeman, as Dewy Dell Bundren; J Mastct 
Don Barton, as Anse; Swen Sw: sot, linis:s. 
as Jewel; y. C. McCord, as atl; Org 
William Hickey, as Cash; avid direct 
Nillo, as Lafe; Miss Bettis, as Addie; J toF'a 
Joan Skinner and Betty Buday, «iter § ton . 
nating, as Cora; Duncan Nobi:, a § the m 
Brother Whitfield; and Barbara Fer- J and 4) 
(Continued on page 27) Plan's 
grac us: 
MUSICAL AME ICA 
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Three Composers 


Wyisit Madrid 
‘Escape”, tig 
d in her x 
s love. Jack 
of superb 5 
“Going”, 3 
lly poss se 





Mapriv.—Luigi Dallapiccola, Paul 
Hindemith, and Igor Stravinsky re- 
cently visited the Spanish capital. to 
present concerts of extraordinary im- 
portance to our musical life. 

Dallapiccola came to Spain as a 
member of the Cassad6-Dallapiccola- 
Michaels Trio, which gave several 
concerts en, the traditional 
repertory, in Madrid as well as in 
the provinces. But the most important 
item of the visit was the program 
that Radio Nacional de  Espafia 
offered of Dallapiccola’s works. This 
concert was described by one critic 














as “the most disquieting of the musi- 
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cal season”. The composer com- 
mented on his works, which included 
Concerto for Piano, com- 
Paris after hearing a nine- 
girl play; “Music for Three 
Chaconne, Intermezzo, and 
‘omposed in 1945 on the re- 
Gaspar Cassad6, and which 


posed 1 
year -old 
Pianos” 
Adagio, 
quest ( 





the composer said reflected some of 
the vivd experiences of the war 
years, nd the “Songs from Cap- 


1941. Participat- 
Mr. Cassado; 


finished in 
concert were 


tivity” 
ing in tie 


the picnists José Tordesillas and 
Manue! Carra; the Radio National 
Choir; and a group of local instru- 
mentalists, under the direction of 
Odon le nso. 

Mr. lindemith conducted the Or- 
questa Nacional in a program of his 
own works, which included “Sym- 
phonic Metamorphosis on a Theme 
by Weber”, the Symphony “Har- 
monie jer Welt’; four songs from 
the 19-3 version af “Das Marienle- 
ben”, f r soprano and orchestra; and 
an ari. from the opera “Cardillac” 
! The soloist was the Spanish soprano 
Consuelo Rubio. We had all imag- 
ined Fiindemith as a composer to be 
cold, calculating, and subservient to 
technical perfection. But this opinion 
had to be modified on hearing the 


composer’s recent words—“Technique 
is what is least appreciated by the 
public, but a bad technique may pre- 
composer’s human message 
from reaching the audience.’ 

Igor Stravinsky also conducted the 
Orquesta Nacional in a program de- 


voted to his own works upon the 
invitation of the Comisaria General 
de Musica of the Ministry of Na- 


tional Education. Due to the antici- 
pation of the event, the excitement 
and the surroundings of the hall made 
us rather think of a bullfight rather 
than a musical event. Mr. Stravinsky 
offered us magnificent versions of his 
“Ode”, “Orpheus”, “Scénes de Bal- 
let”, and the Symphony in Three 
Movements. A lengthy standing ova- 
tion reflected the enthusiasm of the 
audience. —ANTONIO IGLESIAS 


Harrisburg Symphony 
Celebrates 25th Year 


Harrispurc, Pa—The Harrisburg 
Symphony, conducted by Edwin F. 
McArthur and celebrating its 25th 
anniversary this year, honored six of 
its charter members following a con- 
cert this spring in the Forum. A civic 


project, financed entirely through its 
subscription series, the orchestra is 
composed of local men and women 


with musical training. Six of these 
members, who have played all 25 
seasons, were presented with silver 


bowls by the board of directors. They 
are Salvatore Colangelo, clarinettist ; 
Noah Klauss, composer and assistant 


conductor ; Harold Malsh, Margaret 
Schinidt, D. Harold Jauss, concert- 
master, and Esther Cohen Miller, vio- 
linis‘s. 


O-ganization of the symphony was 
ireted by pianist Jacques Jolas, sent 
to Harrisburg by the Juilliard Founda- 
tion of New York City, to develop 
the music movement here. Mr. Jolas 
and Mrs. Ehrman B. Mitchell, local 
Pianist and composer, and a Juilliard 
gta uate, first worked to organize a 


un, 1955 


Music Center. Its main objective was 
the forming of the orchestra. 

The first orchestra, composed of 60 
businessmen, teachers, homemakers, 
and people from all walks of life, has 
grown to 85 in number. Under the 
direction of George King Raudenbush, 
the first concert was given in a high 
school auditorium. 

Among the guest artists who have 
appeared with the symphony through 
the years have been Lily Pons, Lotte 
Lehmann, Helen’ Traubel, Grace 
Moore, Jennie Tourel, Helen Jepson, 
Lauritz Melchior, Frederick Jagel, 
Paul Althouse, Nelson Eddy, Eman- 
uel List, singers; Josef Lehvinne, 
Harold Bauer, Simon Barere, and 
Egon Petri, pianists; Albert Spalding, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Joseph Szigeti, and 
Erica Morini, violinists; Gregor Pia- 
tagorski and Raya Garbousova, cellists. 

Che orchestra also sponsors a Youth 
Orchestra composed of high-school 
students who are potential members of 
the parent ensemble. Noah Klauss is 
the director. The 25th anniversary 
program, which featured the Schubert 


Symphony No. 5 in B Flat Major, 
also included the Fantasy on Two 
Themes, Op. 17, by Deems Taylor, 


who was in the audience for the per- 
ist. —FRANCES WROBEL 


Eastman 


continued from page 6 


had its premiere in Philadelphia 
in February; and Elliott Carter’s 
Suite from “The Minotaur”. 

The program by the Cantata 
Singers, under David Fetler, on 
May 13, featured Randall Thomp- 
son’s “The Peaceable Kingdom” 
Smaller works by Barber, Paul 
Christiansen, Hanson, ‘Thomas 
Canning, and Rogers were also 
heard. 

A program of chamber music, 
under John Celentano, on May 14, 
included William Bergsma’s Quar- 
tet No. 2; Halsey Stevens’ Quintet 


for strings, flute, and piano; and 
George Rochberg’s Quartet. 
The Eastman School of Music 


under Frederick 
in a program 


Little Symphony, 
Fennell, was heard 


on May 15, which included the 
the first performance of Richard 
Morse’s “Theme”; Charles Ives’s 


‘Three Places in New England”; 
Norman Dello Joio’s “New York 
Profiles”; and works by Bloch, Leo 
Sowerby, and Peter Mennin. 


American Dance 


continued from page 26 


guson and Bill Ross, as the School 
Girl and Boy. 
Pearl Lang and her company 


brought freshness and plastic beauty 
to her Bach work, “And Joy Is My 
Witness”, danced to the Toccata, 
Adagio, and Fugue in C major, ar- 
ranged by Busoni for piano. Miss 
Lang’s “Rites”, one of the most mem- 
orable contemporary dance works of 
recent years, was scheduled for per- 
formance on May 18. 

John Butler and his company gave 
spanking performances of his “Three 
Promenades With the Lord”, and 
“Long Legged Jig (The Doin’s of 
Davy Crockett)”. The first is a farce 
treatment of three aspects of Ameri- 
can folk religion: New England, Holy 
Roller, and Southern Baptist. It is 
amusingly and inoffensively done, but 
terribly slick and superficial. Even 
more redolent of television, motion 
pictures, and night clubs is the Davy 
Crockett piece. But if Mr. Butler is 
artistically shallow as a choreographer 
in these works, he can be congratu- 
lated for the exciting dancing of them. 





Glen Tetley was superb and_ praise Singing Teachers 
should also go to Mary Hinkson, y 
Mary Anthony, Don Redlich, Joan To Hold Workshops 
ee, and Arthur Mitchell. The National Association of Teach- 
d Pauline [Koner danced her solos ers of Singing will sponsor their 
Cassandra”, and “Angelica”. The seventh annual series of workshops 
latter concerns an angel who “returns this summer, including for the first 
to complete some unfinished business”. time a workshop to be devoted en 
For all its spoofing, it contains some tirely to opera, at the University 
ingenious choreography. Besides her (Colorado from Aug. 14 to 19 
new “Bird of Paradise”, Janet Collins The other six workshops will be 
performed her “Two Negro Spirit- held at Appalachian State Teachers 
uals” and “Rondo from Eine Kleine (College, Boone, N. ( July 24-29 
Nachtmusik”. Willamette University, Salem, Ore 
Paul Draper (the most classically Aug. 1-5; Northwestern Pca go 
minded and yet one of the most rhyth- Aug. 1-5; Texas Technological Col 
mically alert of tap dancers) offered lege, Lubbock, Tex., vee 7-12; and 
his “Alcina Suite’; “Gigue from at the studio of Grace Leslie, Salis 
3ach’s B flat Partita”; and a dance bury, Mass., Aug. 22-26 
without accompaniment. Daniel Na- 
grin was seen in his “Spanish Dance” + pe 
“Man of Action”; oa “Strange Schipa Returns 
Hero”. Iris Mabry, in addition to the To Bari Opera 
new work, performed her “Appas- Bart, Iraty.—Tito Schipa returned 
sionata” “Lamb of God”; and here to appear in “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
“Dreams”. at the Petruzzelli Theatet As “one 
Jean Rosenthal, production super- of the greatest inter] reters” t the 
visor for the festival, achieved her role of Nemorino, the noted tenor 
accustomed miracles of lighting, and won a spectacular reception from th 
the performances were in every ré¢ audience and from the critics, wl 
spect on the -highest level. May we reported that he sang with his “cus 
have many more such festivals of con-  tomary delicate and limpid mezz 
temporary American Dance! voce” and with “touching poetry” 
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Choral Works by Britten 
And Other Contemporaries 


























































































The sensitive and subtle artistry of 
Benjamin Britten is apparent in his 
“Five Flower Songs”, settings for 
mixed chorus (SA TB) a cappella of 
verse by Robert Herrick, George 
Crabbe, and John Clare, and of the 
anonymous “Ballad of Green Broom”. 
They are issued by Boosey & Hawkes. 
I have at hand the first two of these 
five choral works. The first, “To Daf- 
fodils”, is a setting of Herrick. It 
combines a characteristic boldness of 
harmony with a fine feeling for con- 
trapuntal line and continuity. The 
word-setting is far from orthodox, 
but it always makes musical and poeti- 
cal sense. The parallel triplet figures 
between pairs of voice parts are a 
happy thought. “The Succession of the 
Four Sweet Months” is also a Her- 
rick setting. Here, the tenuous lines 
combine and dissolve with the most 
delicate sense of vocal texture and 
emotional nuance. Note the magical 
ending 

Elliot Carter composed “The Har- 
mony of Morning” in 1944 for the 
hundredth anniversary of the Congre- 

gation Emanu-El of New York. It 
is a setting of a poem by Mark van 
Doren (originally entitled “Another 
Music”) for women’s chorus (SSAA) 
and chamber orchestra. It has been 
issued by Associated Music Publish- 
ers in vocal score (with piano), but 
orchestral material is available on 
rental. It is a solid and effective, if 
labored, piece, which would be more 
persuasive in the orchestral version 
than with piano. Less “difficult” than 
some Carter works, it offers a chal- 
lenge to choruses without asking the 
impossible. 

Richard Donovan has written four 
“Songs of Nature”, for women’s 
chorus (SSA) with piano, after 
poems by Frances Fenton Park. 
Though Donovan composes with con- 
siderable harmonic freedom, his objec- 
tive (like that of the verse) seems to 
be a sort of facile emotionalism that 
will appeal to many choruses and lis- 
teners. These pieces, called “Dawn”, 
“Wind Sings”, “The Yellow Lily” 
and “Wind of Heaven”, are issued by 
Associated. 

Very involved both in musical de- 
tail and prosody but not without elo- 
quence or conviction is William Flan- 
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agan’s “Billy in the Darbies”, a set- 
ting of Herman Melville for mixed 
chorus (SATB) with piano accom- 
paniment. Darbies are manacles and 
the piece offers us a glimpse of Billy 
3udd before he is hanged. It closes 
with a haunting passage, to the 
words: “Sentry, are you there? Just 
ease these darbies at the wrist ‘and 
roll me over fair. | am sleepy and 
the oozy weeds about me twist.” The 
piece is issued by Peer International. 

The trouble with setting Shakes- 
peare is that the verse is so exquisite 
that the music almost invariably 
sounds manufactured or clumsy. Ulys- 
ses Kay has certainly avoided the sec- 
ond of these weaknesses in his set- 
ting of “Come Away, Come Away, 
Death” from “Twelfth Night”, for 
men’s chorus (TBB) a cappella. But 
I cannot discover much lyric impulse 
in this music. 

Effective, in a vigorous, sometimes 
blowsy, way is Kay’s “Triumvirate”, 
a setting of Emerson’s “Music”, Long- 
fellow’s “The Children’s Hour”, and 
Melville’s “The Night March” for 
men’s chorus (TTBB) a cappella. 
These pieces, commissioned by Leon- 
ard de Paur for the de Paur Infan- 
try Chorus, reveal a keen sense of 
vocal effect and of audience appeal. 
They are also issued by Peer Inter- 
national. 

Zoltan Kodaly has written some of 
the most stirring choral music of our 
time. From Boosey and Hawkes come 
his “Soldier’s Song” (with trumpet 
and snare drum) for male chorus 
(TBB) a cappella; “The Peacocks”, 
also for male chorus Se a cap- 
pella; and “Norwegian Girls”, for 
deo chorus (SATB) a cappella. All 
of these are provided with English 
versions of the original Hungarian 
texts. 

Frederick Piket has displayed ex- 
cellent taste in poetry if no striking 
vein of melodic inspiration in his ef- 
fective choral settings of six English 
poets called (as a cycle) “Love? Nay, 
Nay!” The moods vary from boister- 
ous humor to hushed tenderness in 
these pieces for male chorus (TTBB) 
a cappella. Piket has set Sheridan’s 
“Here’s to the Maiden”; Dekker’s 
“Lullaby” (“Golden slumbers _ kiss 
your eyes”); jJonson’s “Her Tri- 
umph”; Keats’s “Where Be You Go- 
ing”; Shelley’s “Dear Jane”; and 
3eddoes’ “Who tames the lion now?” 
These works are issued by Associated. 


SPAM Opens Competition 
For New Chamber Music 


The Society for the Publication of 
American Music has announced the 
opening of its 1956 competitions. All 
unpublished chamber music, for no 
more than six players without piano, 
or five with piano, is eligible for 
auditions. As the auditions are anony- 
mous, the name of the composer 
should be sent in a separate letter and 
the scores and recordings submitted 
identified by a pseudonym. All com- 
munications should be addressed in 
care of Richard Korn, the newly 
elected president of the society suc- 
sey | Philip James, at 898 Park 

New York 21, N. Y. The clos- 
owe y) ate for the competition is Oct. 15, 
1955, and announcement of the win- 
ners will be made on or about May 1, 
1956. The winning composition will 
be printed and distributed at the so- 
ciety’s expense. 


Composers Forum Presents 


Works By Trimble And Raid 


The Composers Forum introduced 
music by Lester Trimble and Kaljo 
Raid in its final concert of the season 
at McMillin Theatre, on May 7. Mr. 
Trimble, who is also guest critic for 
the New York Herald Tribune, was 
represented by his String Quartet No. 

and his Duo for V iola and Piano. 
Mr. Raid, a minister of the Estonian 


3aptist Church of Toronto, was rep- 
resented by a Partita and a “Little 
Quintet” for clarinet and strings. The 
works were performed by Max Poli- The Music Center of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation has 
sued a comprehensive listing of or- 
chestral works by Scandinavian com 
The brochure, which includes 
information on sources from which 
scores may be procured and _ record- 


Blassis, violins; George Grossman and 
Paul Doktor, violists; Ralph Oxman 


Shapiro, pianist ; 
clarinettist. 


Interracial Chorus 
Presents Haydn Mass St, N. Y. 21, 


“Great” Organ Mass at Town Hall on 


New York were Ulysses Kay’s “The 
Song of Jeremiah”, and Alonzo Levis- 


chestra. Other contemporary works 
the program were Wallingford 
Riegger’s 
“Who Can Revoke” 


Berlioz Work Premiered 
At City College 
Hector Berlioz’s “Lélio, or the Re- 


turn to Life”, a symphonic drama with 
narrator, soloists, and chorus, was 


21 by the City College Symphony and 


Chorus, under the direction of Fritz 
Jahoda at the Great Hall of the col- 


Schoenberg’s “Kol Nidre”. 


First Performances in New York 


Orchestral Works 


Bach, C. P. E.: Double Concerto in E flat for harpsichord and piano (Colum. 
bia University Orchestra, May 5) 

Berlioz, Hector: “Lélio, or the Return to Life’ (City College Symphony and 
Chorus, May 21) 

Foss, Lukas: “Song of 2 , yon for baritone and orchestra (Columbia Uni 
versity Orchestra, May 5) 

Gottschalk, Louis: “Night of the Tropics”, for orchestra and military band 
(Columbia Universit Orchestra, May 5) 

Schoenberg, Arnold: “Kol Nidre’” (City College Symphony, May 21) 

Vivaldi, Antonio: Concerto in C, for the Festival of St. Lawrence (Columbia 
University Orchestra, May 5) 


Operas 


Bimboni, Alberto: “In the Name of Culture” (Juilliard School, May 25) 
ag Domenico: ‘“‘Love Triumphant” (Manhattan School of Mus 
ay 25) 

Koutzen, Boris: ‘The Fatal Oath” (Manhattan School of Music, May 25) 

Martinu, Bohuslav: “What Men Live By” (Hunter College Opera, May 2 

Meyerowitz, Jan: “Bad Boys in School” (Hunter College Opera, May 20) 

Rogers, Bernard: “The Nightingale’ (Punch Opera, May 10) 

Rorem, Ned: “A Childhood Miracle” (Punch Opera, May 10) 

res Alexander: “The Farmer and the Fay” (Hunter College Oper 
May 20) 


Dance Scores 


Cazden, Norman: “Steig People” (American Dance Festiv al, May 14) 

Gilbert, Ralph: Two excerpts from the suite ‘“Cabaret’—‘Boudoir Lullaby 
and “Scarf Dance (Grecian Games)” (American Dance Festival, May 8) 

Hovhaness, Alan: ‘“‘Ardent Song” (American Dance Festival, May 3). “TI 
Prophetess” (American Dance Festival, May 8) 

Pitot, Genevieve: “Bird of Paradise” (American Dance Festival, May 8) 

Schuller, Gunther: “‘The Traitor” (American Dance Festival, May 4) 

Segall, Bernardo: ‘‘The Golden Round” (orchestrated by Hershey Kay 
(American Dance Festival, May 8) 


Chamber Works 


Killmayer, Wilhelm: “Lorca Romanzen”’ (Fromm Foundation Awards, May 7 
Rosen, Jerome: String Quartet No. 1 (Fromm Foundation Awards, May 7) 
Trimble, Lester: String Quartet No. 1 (Composers Forum, May 7) 

Usmanbas, Ilhan: String Quartet No. 1 (Fromm Foundation Awards, May 7 


Piano Works 

Kahn, Eric: Eight Inventions for Piano Solo (C omposers of Today, May 1( 
Riegger, W allingford : Scherzo for Two Pi anos (Composers of Today, May 

Searle, Humphrey: ‘Threnos and Toccata” (C omposers of Today, May 17) 
Violin Works 

Hovhaness, Alan: Duet, for violin and piano (Composers of Today, May 3 
Starer, Robert: Sonata for Violin and Piano (Composers of Today, May 17 
Viola Works 


Trimble, Lester: Duo (1954) for Viola and Piano (Paul Doktor 
Mobbs, May 6) 


and Edwar 


Songs 


Jacoby, Harry: ‘“‘Three Songs of Love’’ (Gerard Russak, May 13) 
Perry, Julia: “‘A Short Service’, for tenor and trumpet (Composers of 
Today, May 3) 


Choral Works 


Burkhard, Willy: ‘‘Sommerzeit” Cantata (Juilliard School, May 13) 

Harrison, Lou: Me a (Fromm Foundation Awards, May 8) 

Haydn, Franz J. Great Organ Mass (Interracial Fellow ship Chorus, May 22 

Held, Paul: “The Ballad of Asser Levy” (Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
Chorus, May 15) 

Hovhaness, Alan: “The Stars” (Fromm Foundation Awards, May 8) 

Kay, Ulysses: “Song of Jeremiah” (Interracial Fellowship Chorus, May 

Killmayer, Wilhelm: Missa Brevis (Fromm Foundation Awards, May 8) 

Levister, Alonzo: ‘“‘Lament” (Interracial Fellowship Chorus, May 22) 


Scandinavian Foundation 
Lists Orchestral Works 


Paul Bernard, and Virginia de 


George Fingel, cellists; Don 


and Wally Shapiro, 


posers. 


ings available, may be obtained 


Scandinavian Foundation, 127 


The Interracial Fellowship Chorus, 
under the direction of Harold Aks, 
prese ented the first complete perform- 


in this country of Haydn's 


22. Heard for the first time in 


“Lament”, for chorus and or- 


“Easter Passacaglia” and 


its American premiere on May 


rope for concert 
ments. Mr. de 

The program also included a 
performance in New York of 
Switzerland 


of charge by writing to the Amer 





EN ROUTE. Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianist, and Jacques de Men- 
asce, composer-pianist, aboard 
the Liberté, en route to Eu- 


engage - 
Menasce 5 
works have recently bees 
played in New Zealand and 
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COMPOSERS CORNER 





SING the Gospel of St. Mark 
U and verses from the Old Testa- 

ment as a basis for his new 
work, Igor Stravinsky described the 
composition he is working on as “a 
spiritual | cantata based on St. Mark”. 
Titled “Concerto Sacré”, the new work 
will be scored for solo voices, chorus, 
and chamber ensemble. The Biblical 
portions will be sung in Latin, but part 
of the work will utilize English verses 
by John Skelton. The first perform- 
ance is scheduled for Venice in Sep- 
tember of 1956. Stanford University 
recently presented four performances 
of Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s Progress”, 
under Sandar Salgo. 


. . . 
Willy Burkhard's Cantata “Sommer- 
zeit” received its first New York hear- 
ing by the Juilliard School of Music 


on Mav 13. ‘The text for the work is 
from i‘olk songs and a poem by 
Mathis; Claudius. Flor Peeters’ 
“Miss. Festiva” was given its first 
Ameri.an performance by the Boys 
Town Choir on Easter. The song 
“Mene'aus”, which Ralph Vaughan 
Williams composed while visiting 
Corne’ University, was performed in 
Londo, on May 26, by Keith Falkner, 
profes or of voice at Cornell and to 
whom the work is dedicated. 
. . . 

‘Laud te Dominum”, a large scale 
work or chorus and orchestra by the 
Englis 1 composer Gordon Jacob, is 
sched: ed to receive its American 
premicre on May 26 by the Babylon 
Chorz Babylon, Long Island. H. 
Dudle~ Mairs will conduct the per- 


forma*ice. 
. . . 

John Weinzweig's Violin Concerto 
was given its first performance by the 
CBC Symphony, under Ettore Mazzo- 
leni, on June 4. Albert Pratz, concert- 
master of the orchestra, was the solo- 
ist. Gustave Becker recently cele- 
brated his 94th birthday by presenting 
a program of his own work in the 
Steinway Building. He performed 
some of his piano compositions and 
was assisted by vocal and_ string 
quartets. 

- . . 

John Exton, Guy Halahan, and 
Peggy Shimmin were the three com- 
posers represented in May at the 27th 
experimental rehearsal of the Society 
for the Promotion of New Music, in 
the Festival Hall, London. Everett 
Helm led the critical discussion. 


Norman Dello Joio will 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks as 
secretary of the Composers Forum 
next season. Jacques de Menasce 
has been invited to serve as a member 


replace 
executive 


of the jury of the Concours Inter- 
national Marguerite Long — Jacques 
Thibaud, to be held June 15-25. 

. . . 


Serge Prokofieff's opera “War and 
eace” was recently given in a new 
version at the Maly Theater in Lenin- 
grad. The opera had been extensive- 
ly revised by the composer shortly be- 
fore his death in 1953 . Aram 
Khatchaturian rec ently finished a new 
ballet titled “Spartacus”, and rehearsals 
are now in progress for its presenta- 
tion by the Moscow Bolshoi Theater. 
The ballet is based on the rising of 


slaves in Rome nearly 2,000 years 
ago 

. . . 
Ernest Bloch was bestowed the 


honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
by Reed College, Portland, Ore., on 
April 17. Mr. Bloch now lives at 
Ag:ite Beach on the Oregon coast .. . 
Richard Rodgers was recently hon- 
orei by the Library of Congress with 
an exhibition of manuscripts of his 
Musical output. The only composer 
of :ion-classical music so honored be- 
for’ was Stephen Collins Foster. 


June, 1955 


Henry Brant, Irving Fine, and 
Adolph Weiss were among the 16 re- 
cipients of the annual $1,000 Arts and 
Letters Grants awarded by the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters of 
non-member arists, composers, and 
authors. Paul Ben-Haim's String Quar- 
tet was the winning composition of a 
competition made possible through the 
proceeds of a recital given by the 
LaSalle Quartet in Tel Aviv. The 
recital was sponsored by citizens of 
Cincinnati. 


CONTESTS 


ACCORDION COMPOSITION Prize. Aus- 
pices: Arcari Foundation. For an 
accordion composition with orches- 
tral accompaniment in the form of 





a Rondo Capriccioso. Award: $500. 
Deadline: Oct. 15. Address: Nick 
Fantazzi, 14 Merion Road, Merion, 
Pa. 

Beta CHAPTER (Pr Nu_ Epsiton) 


For a choral 
perform- 


Composers’ CONTEST. 
composition suitable for 


ance by the average college choral 
group. Award: publication and 
performance. Deadline: Sept. 1. 
Address: Department of Music, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
32nd and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia 4, 

FrieNpDs oF Harvey GAuL Compost- 


For a sacred Easter 
solo with piano or organ accom- 
paniment, not to exceed 10 minutes. 
Award: $200 and publication. For 
a composition for solo harp. Award: 
$100. Both contests are open only 
to citizens of United States. Dead- 
line: Dec. 1. Address: The Friends 
of Harvey Gaul Contest, Mrs. Da- 
vid Murdoch, 315 Shady Ave., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa 

Harp some ge CONTEST 
ces: Northern California Harpists’ 
Association. For a harp solo and 
for a work for harp in a solo ca- 
pacity in combination with one or 
more instruments. Open to com- 
posers of anv nationality. _ ards: 
$200 each. Deadline: Dec. 1955. 
Address: Yvonne LaMothe 687 
Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkelev 8, 
Calif. , 


Harold Blumenfeld, 
fessor of music at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, was awarded the 
first prize of the first annual compo- 
sition contest sponsored by the Mid- 
land Music Foundation, Midland. 
Mich. Mr. Blumenfeld will receive 
the amount of $2.000 for his “Elegy 
for the Nightingale”, scored for or- 
chestra, baritone. and chorus. The 
second prize of $1,500 was awarded 
to Maurice Baron, of Long Island, 
N. Y., for his Variations on “L’ Amour 
de Moy” for orchestra. Jack Meakin, 
Hollywood. Calif., and Leon Stein, 
of DePaul University, Chicago, tied 
for the third prize of $1,000 

+ 7 

John reunion, American pianist, 
and Betty Jean Hagen, Canadian 
violinist, were named joint winners 
of this year’s Edgar M. Leventritt 
Award. This was the first occasion 
a joint award has been made. The 
winners will appear as soloists with 
many of the major orchestras, includ- 
ing the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and the Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, and Denver symphon- 
ies. 


TION CONTEST. 


Auspi- 


assistant pro- 


. . . 

Nancy Cirillo, violinist, of Brook- 
lyn; Ronald Leonard, cellist, of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and Mary MacKenzie, 
a" soprano, of Croton-on-Hudson, 

have been named winners of 
the Wann W. Naumburg Award. 
The three musicians will receive New 
York debuts next season. 


Yannopoulos To Direct 
Greek Festival 


ATHENS.—Dino Yannopoulos, stage 


director of the Metropolitan opera, 
will direct the forthcoming Festival 
of Athens, to be held here from Aug. 
27 through Oct. 2. Mr. Yannopoulos 
will — the three operas to be per- 
formed, Gluck’s “Orfeo ed E uridice” 

with Risé Stevens; Mozart's “Ido- 
meneo”, with Eleanor Steber: and 
Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex”, preceded 
by Krenek’s “Medea”, with Blanche 
Thebom. 

Four concerts will be given by the 
Athens Symphony, and two by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos 


Two Books 
By Gerald Moore 


In the footnote of the article “Ac- 
companist” in the Feb. 15 issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, it was incorrectly 
stated that Gerald Moore was the au 


thor of he Well-Tempered Accom 
panist” and “Fifty Songs”. The titles 
of Mr. Moore’s books are “The Un- 
ashamed Accompanist” and “Singer 
and Accompanist”. Both books are 


published by Macmillan 





American Violinist Wins 
Brussels Competition 

3RUSSELS. Berl Senofsky, Phila 
delphia-born violinist, won the $3,000 
Queen Elisabeth musical competition 
for violin here on May 27. Forty-five 
candidates from 16 countries took part 
in the competition, with Julian Sitko 
vetsky, a Russian, winning the 
prize. Mr. Senofsky is assured of more 
than 60 concert appearances in several 
European countries 


second 





Tucson Boys Chorus 
On European Tour 


The Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, 
currently touring Europe under the di 
rection of E tl lo Caso, 1 ca two 


London, a recital and 


appearances in 
over the BBC 


a television broadcast 
beginning on May 28 

The youthful choristers, whose 
scheduled 


ages 


range from ten to 14, are 

for approximately 35 appearances in 
the chief cities of Portugal, Spain, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark and 


Switzerland during June and July, re 
turning home on July 23 for concert 


appearances in the Midwest 





ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Announces That 


FRANK KNEISEL 


Distinguished Violinist and Teacher will 
join its Teaching Staff in September, | 955. 


26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 





Courses in Applied Music, 
and Dance courses leading to B.F.A. degree. 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Composition, and Music Education leading to Mus. B. 
Faculty of 50 including several members of Boston 


Dormitories for Women, Catalog on request. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


degree. DRAMA 
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ASPEN, COLORADO 


ASPEN MUSIC SCHOOL 


in conjunction with Aspen Music Festival 
Outstanding artist faculty in all departments 


Catalog on request. Address: Norman Singer, Dean 
327 West 76th St., New York 23, N. Y. 








William S. Naylor, Ph.D., 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Director and Dean of Faculty 
A distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts 
Degree course with majors in Piano, Voice, Orchestral Instruments, 
Organ, Composition, Music Education 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. 
of Schools of Music 
catalog will be ont on request 


Write Dept. MA, Highland Ave. and Oak 


Member of the National Association 


Cincinnati 19, Ohio 











The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD DAVENNY, Director 
3411 Euclid Ave., _— 15, Ohio 
Member of N.A.S.M 


(*by transfer to Kent State Univ 


Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
Bachelor of Science in Education* 
or Western Reserve Univ.) 








Founded 1870 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Assoc. 





PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Institution of Higher Learning 
DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 


Veteran's Work on credit basis 


Mem. NASM—Jani Szanto, Director 


1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


BAC we AND MASTER OF MUSIC 


238 E. 105 St., N. Y. C., 


Janet D. Schenck, Dir. 
DEGREES 
EN 9-2202 





HARTT 


Moshe Paranov, Director © 187 Broad St., 


HO) AA AC) Me) 2 sere | 


Bachelor and Master Degrees, and special 
courses in all fields of music stud 
Hartford 5, Conn 








NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


une 20 - July 29 


Summer Session, 6 Weeks, J 
77th Anniversary Year 
114 East 85th St., New York 28 


RE 7-5751 


Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses leading to Diploma. 
Individual and Class lessons. 














BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Cecil W. Munk, Director 


Member of N.A.S.M. 


Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in Church Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 
B.A. with musie major 
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Notable Orchestral Concerts 


Mark Denver's Active Season 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Denver 


ENVER’s musical season has 
been the most active in many 
years, with the Denver Sym- 


phony continuing to give high-caliber 
performances under the direction of 
Saul Caston. 

In the Jan. 5 concert, Joseph Silver- 
stein, concertmaster, gave a_ poetic 
reading of Mendelssohn’s E minor 
Concerto. Cecil Effinger’s Prelude and 
Fugue, a finely written work, was 
played with insight and_ sonority; 
Howard Hanson’s Third Symphony 
had a sympathetic interpretation. 

Jan. 12 brought Carroll Glenn and 
Eugene List as soloists. Miss Glenn 
played the Sibelius Violin Concerto 
with facile brilliance and warm tone, 
and Mr. List gave a rousing version 
of Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo. The two artists joined the or- 
chestra in Paul Nordoff’s Double Con- 
certo. 

Brahms’s “A German Requiem”, 
presented on Jan. 19, enlisted the serv- 
ices of Denver University’s Lamont 
Singers, Katherine Bowman, director ; 
Alma Cello, soprano; and Richard 
Dworak, baritone. Mr. Caston’s musi- 
cianly blending of the orchestral and 
vocal ensembles resulted in a_ well- 
balanced performance. 

Claudio Arrau brought his scholarly 
artistry to the playing of Beethoven's 
“Emperor” Concerto, on Jan. 26, 
Dvorak’s Second Symphony was elo- 
quently set forth in the same program. 
The Feb. 2 program was the orches- 
tra’s annual salute to a foreign city 
this year, Basle, Switzerland—in co- 
operation with the Voice of America 
and the State Department. The Largo 
from Conrad Beck’s Serenade for 
Flute, Clarinet, and Strings was sensi- 
tively played, and Honegger’s “Pacific 
231” sounded as vibrant as ever. Paul 
Creston’s Two Choric Dances, hand- 
somely performed, proved handsome 
compositions, and Brahms’s Second 
Symphony had glorious breadth and 
sweep in its presentation. 

Beethoven program on Feb. 9 
was a high point of the season, with 
Zino Francescatti giving a noble per- 


ALTON 
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PIANO FACULTY 
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WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER TERM 


(Apply now). Instructor in Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics for children—in theory de- 
partment of well established Music 
School in New England area. Salary 
guaranteed. Write Box 615, care of 
Musical America, 113 West 57th St., 
New York 19. 
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formance of the Violin Concerto. The 
Fourth Symphony was notable for 
vigor and sensitivity. A moving inter- 
pretation of the Chausson Symphony 
marked the Feb. 16 concert, in which 
the rich tapestry of Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” and Corelli’s gemlike Concerto 
Grosso No. 8 were contrasted. 

Feb. 23 brought pianist Witold Mal- 
cuzynski in a rather Chopinesque read- 


ing of Brahms’s D minor Concerto. 
In one of the most enjoyable pro- 
grams, on March 2, David Abosch, 


irst oboist gave a polished perform- 
ance in Handel’s Concerto Grosso for 
oboe and strings. Mr. Caston’s meticu- 
lousness and imagination and the or- 
chestra’s elegance proved worthy of 
Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony; Pro- 
kofieff’s “Classical” Symphony sound- 
ed effervescent; and Stravinsky's 
“Firebird” Suite was given a_ well- 
integrated performance. 

For the brilliant final concert, on 
March 9, Victoria de los Angeles made 
a superb effect singing Turina’s “Canto 
a Sevilla”, and arias by Purcell and 
Mozart. Respighi’s “Fountains of 
Rome” had a glistening presentation. 
During intermission, Judge Gilliam of 
the Juvenile Court presented Mr. 
Caston with a citation as the Denver 


citizen who had done the most for 
children in the past year. He had con- 
ducted 24 children’s concerts, attended 
by over 50,000 youngsters. Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4 brought the 
concert and the season to a close in a 
blaze of glorious sound. 

An outgrowth of the orchestra, the 
Denver Chamber Music Society played 
three concerts to large audiences in 
Phipps Auditorium. Nucleus of the 
ensemble was the Denver String Quar- 
tet, and other members of the orches- 
tra assisted. There were outstanding 
performances of Schubert’s A minor 
Quartet; Mozart’s A major Clarinet 
Quintet; Poulenc’s Trio for Oboe, 
3assoon and Piano; and _ Pizzetti’s 
Three Songs for Voice and String 
Quartet, with Selma Caston as the 
vocalist. 

The popular Family Concerts fea- 
tured a Colorado talent program on 
Jan. 30, in which Cecil Effinger and 
Max di Julio conducted their own 
compositions and three young solo- 
ists were heard: Susan Morris, 12- 
vear-old flutist; Edwina Krapes, pi- 
anist; and Don Bonnell, who danced 
in Morton Gould’s Tap Dance Con- 
certo. Gould’s “Family Album” had 
its world premiere as a ballet on Feb. 
29, with the Martha Wilcox Dancers 
taking part in a graceful production, 
which had gaiety and nostalgia. 

The Friends of Chamber Music 
brought to Phipps Auditorium three 
attractions: the Reginald Kell players, 
the Griller String Quartet (two con- 
certs), and the Budapest String Quar- 
tet (two concerts). 

At the Tabor Theater, the Greater 


Denver Opera Assocation gave “Hap. 
sel and Gretel”, on Feb. 16, 17, and | 
under Antonia Brico’s direction, ap 
“Carmen”, on May 18, 19, and 2 
under Rudolph Fetsch’s direction, Thy 
popular Capitol Opera Company, Ro}. 
ert Lansing, director, gave stream. 
lined, semi-concert versions of “Cayal 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” y 
Phipps Auditorium on Jan. 13 and \4 

The Business Men’s9 Orchestr 
played very well under Miss _Brico\ 
direction on Jan. 20, with Edwar 
Hausman combining romanticism ap 
fire as soloist in Brahms’s D mino 
Piano Concerto. On March 25, Jame 
Miller was the excellent horn player 
Korn’s First Concertino for Horn an 
Strings. Bueche’s Fantasia had its fir 
performance in this program. .\ cor 
cert version of Wagner’s “The !lying 
Dutchman” was given on May 26 an 
27. 

A new manager, Hugh Hooks 
brought the inimitable Anna lusse 
to Phipps Auditorium on Feb. 19. § 
completely captivated and convuls 
her audience. 

Hazel Oberfelder 
Paur Infantry Chorus to City 


brought the d 


Aud 


torium, Jan. 23, and a devoted aud 
ence braved storm on Feb. 19 4 
hear Marian Anderson, who was ir 


splendid voice. A Victor Herbert festi 


val starred Robert Rounsevillc an 
concerts were given by the S uter 
Finegan Orchestra and the Firs 
Piano Quartet. 

The Colorado Women’s © olleg 
presented William Masselos in r-cital 


His playing was notable for bri! lian 
and refreshing originality. 


New Orleans Experimental Opera Selects Singers 


By Harry B. Loes 


New Orleans 
O keen had been the interest in 
the Experimental 


~ Opera of 
America auditions, 


founded by 
Renato Cellini, artistic director and 
conductor of the New Orleans Opera 
House Association, that it was no sur- 
prise to find a large, discriminating, 
and enthusiastic audience at the final 
hearings on May 20, held at _ the 
Roosevelt Hotel. All 15 of the final- 
ists won appearances in major roles in 
one of the following productions 
scheduled: “Madama Butterfly”, June 
21 and 23; “La Bohéme”, June 30 and 


July 2; “Carmen”, Sept. 3 and 5; 
“Gianni Schicchi” and “Amelia Goes 
to the Ball’, Sept. 21 and 23. 


The successful singers are Rose- 
mary Rotolo and Audrey Schuh Red- 
mann, New Orleans; Maria di Ger- 
lando, Nutley, N. J.; Mignon Dunn, 
Memphis; John Reardon, New York; 
Eddy Ruhl, Baltimore; Irene Salemka 
and Joseph Rouleau, Montreal; Mary 
Ferriero, Pittsburgh; Janet Baxter, 
Clinton, Miss.; Joseph Truncale, 
Beaumont, Tex.; James H. Sasse, 
Chattanooga; John Robert Dunlap, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Josephine Guido, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Jordan Bowers, 
Newberry, S. C 

Two interesting performances of 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” by the New Or- 
leans Opera House Association were 
the spring season’s first opera offer- 
ings. While the presentations were 
meritorious, warmly applauded, and 
splendidly attended, they seemed to 
lack the zest that evokes unrestrained 
applause. Principals included Robert 
Merrill, as Rigoletto; Walter Fred- 
ericks, as the Duke; Dolores Wilson, 
as Gilda; William Wilderman, as 
Sparafucile; Norman Treigle, as 
Monterone; and Edith Evans, as Mad- 
dalena. The lesser roles were sung 
most satisfactorily by Joel Bradford, 
Arthur Cosenza, Warren Gadpaille, 
Marie Lillo, Charlotte Miller, and 
Harry Theard. The scenery was up 
to Armando Agnini’s high standard; 
and the chorus, as trained by Knud 


Andersson, was effective. Leila Hal- 
ler’s ballet was up to par; and, as was 
to be expected, Renato Cellini con- 
ducted in a masterful manner. 

The New Orleans Opera Associa- 
tion scored brilliantly in two perform- 
ances of “Martha”, with Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Frances Bible, Richard 
Wentworth, Norman Treigle, and 
John Alexander in leading roles. 
Other roles were capably interpreted 
by Warren Gadpaille, Harold Crane, 


Joseph Kirschner, Gerald Marshall, 
David Morelock, Barbara Faulkner, 
Evelyn Merritt, Jo Ann Osborn, 


Stephen Harun, and Joel Myres. Re- 
nato Cellini conducted. 

Rudolph Schulze, president of the 
New Orleans Opera House Associa- 
tion, may justly feel gratified over 
the success of the two performances 
of “Andrea Chenier”. Renato Cellini, 
conductor; Armando Agnini, stage 
director; and  Knud_ Andersson, 
chorus master, seemed to have eclipsed 


all their previous efforts. With a 
cast consisting of Richard Tucker, 
Robert Weede, Frances Yeend, and 


Mona Paulee in the leading role. and 
many of our best local singers in the 
other roles, it is no wonder _ that 
“bravos” were frequently hear 
The 1954-55 season of opera close 
with two performances of “Fleder 
maus”, with Ralph Herbert, Brend 
Lewis, Virginia MacWatters, Thomas 
Hayward, John Brownlee, Nathanael 


Sprinzena, Ralph Magelssen, [lwi 
Dunning, David Morelock, Warrer 
Gadpaille, and Marie Lillo. These 


extra performances were attended by 
large audiences. Knud Ander 
conducted the opera with the lilting 
vitality and charm it required 


SSOl 


Symphony of Air To Play 
At Stony Brook Festival 
The Symphony of the Air will be 


heard in four concerts conducted bj 
d’Artega at the Stony Brook, L. I, 


Summer Music Festival, beginning 
July 9. The Saturday evening con- 
certs will consist of music in_ the 


lighter vein, 





Lizza 
STATE VISIT. Members of the Totenberg Ensemble, who pre- 
sented the last Community Concert of the season in Montpelier, 
Vt., visit Governor Joseph Johnson at the statehouse. From the 
left, Saul Eichner, Ted Drys, Nina Geverts, Roman Totenberg, 
Ruth Anderson, Governor Johnson, Alice Shapiro, Lamar Alsop, 
Myra Kestenbaum, and Reed Walker 
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Casella’s Career 
Depicted in Memoirs 


Music iN My Time. By Alfredo 
Casella. Translated and edited by 
Spencer Norton. University of 
Ok thoma Press. 254 pp. $4.00. 


These memoirs were completed by 
the noted Italian composer-pianist in 


§ 1938, about nine years before his death 


and were first published in Italian in 


B Florence, 1941, under the title, “I 


Segreti della Giara” by “G. C. San- 
soni’. In large part, they are the 
work-a-day diary of a distinguished 
musician of international reputation 
who traveled extensively in Europe 
and made several trips to the United 
States where he conducted as well as 
played the piano and, for a_ period, 
was conductor of the Boston Pops 
concert 

Tracing his career in detail from 
student days in Paris, where he came 
in contact with the fountainheads of 
Impressionism, Debussy and Ravel, as 


Swell as prophets of the “modern” 


music, Casella early developed a zeal- 
ous interest in promoting a national- 
istic Movement in contemporary Ital- 
ian music and worked diligently 
throug the performance of his own 
and his compatriots’ music and par- 


E ticipation in the International Society 


for Contemporary Music to achieve 


that end, without, ironically, winning 


much javor among his fellow coun- 


B tryme: The failure of his com- 
§ patriots to appreciate his artistic pa- 
 triotism was, according to him, the 


cross he bore rather incredulously 
throu iout his life. 

clla was on familiar terms with 
cont of the famous European mu- 
sicians and other workers in the arts 


) of his time and he has a fund of in- 


teresting anecdotes about Busoni, 


| dAnnunzio, Debussy, Gershwin, Saint- 


Saéns, Malipiero, Respighi, Schoen- 
herg, Stravinsky, Tolstoy, Mahler and 
many others. American readers will 
he especially interested in his accounts 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
one of his best friends and benefac 
tors 

Mr. Norton, a professor of music 
at the University of Oklahoma, has 
done a good job of translation and 
has appended some useful notes of his 
own R. E. 


Short History Reissued 
in Revised Edition 


Our MusicaL Herirace. By Curt 

Sachs. New York: Prentice-Hall. 

351 pp. $6.65. 

This is the second edition of what 
Mr. Sachs calls “a short history of 
music”, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1948. It is indeed short in 
the amount of space given to  in- 
dividual subjects and composers, and 
strictly biographical material has been 
kept at the irreducible minimum 
(Sibelius, for instance, is disposed of 
in six lines). But it is vast in the his- 
torical area covered. Despite the en- 
largement of chapters on music since 
1800, there is still considerable pre- 
occupation with ancient matters, and 
150 pages have gone by before the so- 
called “music of today” is reached 
music, that is, from Palestrina on. 


“ 


Curt Sachs can write a “short” his- 
tory of music. successfully where 
another writer might fail because of 
the geo’ erudition at his com- 
mand. It enables him to distill in a few 
phrases or sentences everything that 
is essential to know about a period, a 
movement, a style, an evoluiionary 
Process or an individual composer. 
His field of reference is complete, and 
his historical perspective is so highly 
developed that he can distinguish the 
shecp from the goats, the essential 
froi1 the unessential, with a minimum 
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of backing and filling. The book is an 
important over-all historical text for 
the serious student of music. —R. FE. 


Musical, Scenic, Fiscal 
Operatic Activities 


Opera ANNUAL, 1954-1955. Edited by 
Harold Rosenthal. London: John 
Calder, Ltd. 183 pages. $4.50. 


Published by the English magazine 
Opera, this agreeable and well-written 
compendium of goings-on in the 
major opera houses of the world dur- 
ing the past season should prove a 
worthwhile addition to the operaphile’s 
library. Covering matters musical, 
scenic and fiscal, articles by Cecil 
Smith, David Webster, Hans Busch, 
and James Hinton, Jr., among others 
recapitulate — the — seasons in 
America, England, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and France. Especially enter- 
taining is an article on the Vienna 
Opera Festival by the redoubtable ex- 
pert on matters Viennese, Joseph 
Wechsberg, and there is a brace of 
articles dealing with TV Opera in 
England and America. Stalking 
through the pages is the specter of 
the foreshortened opera budget, a phe- 
nomenon, it seems, even in the happy 
lands of government subsidy. 1, B. 


Mozart Biography 
For Children 


THE Story oF Mozart. By Helen L. 
Kaufmann. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap. 179 pp. Illustrated by Eric 
M. Simon. $1.50. 

This volume is one of the Signature 
Books, a series of biographies written 
for young boys and girls, in which 
Stephen Foster is the only other musi 
cian represented. Because of Mozart's 
tours and achievements as a_ child 
prodigy, his story should have a parti- 
cular appeal for children, and the 
author has devoted almost half the 
hook to this phase of his life. Miss 
Kaufmann writes clearly, with a lively 
style, and without condescension or 
sentimentality, touching on the best- 
known anecdotes of Mozart’s career. 
A glossary explains in simple fashion 
the few technical terms she uses. A 
list of recordings of Mozart’s music 
most likely to find favor with children 
is appended. Mr. Simon’s cheerful line 
drawings and end papers add to the 
book’s attractiveness. R. A. E 


Faust and Tosca 
In Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo—The third an 
nual Grand Opera Festival, presented 
in the Music Hall, featured Gounod’s 

“Faust” on March 24 and 26, and 
Puccini's “Tosca” on March 31 and 
April 2. Hans Schwieger, conductor 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, di 
rected performances of consistently 
high standards. The “Faust” cast 
had Brian Sullivan in the name role. 
Luben Vichey, as Mephistopheles, 
merited plaudits for his superior vocal 
and histrionic performance, and Eva 
Likova was a convincing and_ per- 
sonable Marguerite. Lloyd Harris, 
Thomas Tipton, Henry Cordy, and 
Eleanor Knapp were others in the 
cast. 

The tragic impact of “Tosca” was 
forcefully projected by a_ well-bal- 
anced cast which included Wilma 
Spence, superlatively qualified for the 
title role; Robert Weede, bringing 
experience to the role of Scarpia; 
and Walter Fredericks, interpreting 
Cavaradossi with outstanding effect. 
Lloyd Harris was the Sacristan. 

Stage director for the productions 
was John Newfield, and the chorus 
director was William Guthrie. 

—BLANCHE LEDERMAN 
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Operas 


continued from page 13 


performances, May 10-13, of a double 
bill: Ned Rorem’s “A Childhood Mir- 
acle” and Bernard Rogers’ “The 
Nightingale”. Both works were being 
given for the first time. 

“A Childhood Miracle”, lasting 
about 40 minutes, has a libretto by 
Elliott Stein based on Hawthorne’s 
“The Snow Image”. Set in and outside 
a 19th-century New England farm- 
house, the opera tells how two lonely 
girls fashion a snowman, bring him to 
life, and become attached to him. 
When he is taken inside by the girls’ 
parents, he quickly melts away, and 
the girls disappear in search of him. 
This wispy fantasy is clothed in a deli- 
cate, atmospheric score, which sug- 
gests Ravel more than any other com- 
poser but is far from a derivative 
work. As many of his songs have testi- 
fied, Rorem writes effectively for 
voices, providing sensitive settings for 
English texts. The score sounded per- 
fectly effective in the two-piano ver- 
sion provided by Punch Opera, and it 
is safe to say that it would be highly 
colorful in its orchestral dress. Cer- 
tainly, it is one of the best new operas 
to be heard in this area for some time. 

The fantastical element of the story 
provides certain problems, which 
Punch Opera solved effectively enough 
on the tiny stage at its disposal. Sarah 
Dubin, as Peony, one of the daughters, 
displayed the most attractive voice, but 
all the performances were assured and 
musical, including those of Lynn 
Clarke, Harriet Hill, Jayne Somogi, 
Gordon Myers, and Don Grobe. 

“The Nightingale” is drawn from 
Hans Christian Andersen’s familiar 
tale of “The Emperor and the Night- 
ingale”. Rogers’ hour-long score main- 
tains an admirable integrity and stylis- 
tic unity, but in material and manner 
it is too placid and static to provide 
good theater. With its tissue of re- 
peated phrases and percussive sounds 
and use of the pentatonic scale, it has 
an appropriately Oriental sound, and 
provides an evenly flowing but un- 
dramatic undercurrent of sound for 
the recitative-like voice parts. How- 
ever, the wordless music of the night- 
ingale, charmingly sung by Cely Car- 
rillo, is full of attractive fioriture. 
Again, the score made its points in a 
reduction fer two pianos, flute, and 
percussion. 

In an imaginative production, smalf 
roll-up bamboo curtains were used as 
backdrops for the many scenes, adding 
to the Chinese atmosphere of the story. 
Heard in the performance besides 
Miss Carrillo were Martha Moore, 
William McFarlane, John Miller, Mr. 
Myers, Miss Hill, and Richard Rous- 
sin. Penny Hays appeared as a dancer 
who symbolizes the mechanical night- 
ingale. 

Nelson Sykes, general director of 
Punch Opera, staged the two operas. 
Rex Wilder conducted quite beauti- 
fully, giving more relaxed and flexible 
accounts of the music than he has in 
other productions. Joseph Braswell 
designed the sets and costumes. The 
instrumentalists were Jared Bogardus 
and Virginia Gerhard, pianists; Ann 
Unterecker, flutist; and William Barn- 
ard, percussionist. 

Mr. Rogers was present to acknowl- 
edge the applause of the audience after 
“The Nightingale” performance. 


—R. A. E. 


Hunter College Presents 
Three One-Act Operas 


Three one-act operas—‘What Men 
Live By” by Bohuslav Martinu, “The 
Farmer and the Fay” by Alexander 
[cherepnin, and “Bad Boys in School” 
by Jan Meyerowitz—received their 
New York premieres by the Hunter 
College Opera Association on May 20 
in Hunter Playhouse. The works, 
which ranged from a Miracle play 
(the Martinu), to fairy story (the 
Tcherepnin), to farce (the Meyero- 
witz), received fresh and creditable 
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performances from the young singers, 
chorus, and orchestra, under Francois 
Jaroschy. 

The plot of “What Men Live By,” 
based on a story by Tolstoy, deals 
with a poor cobbler who comes to 
realize that Christ has visited him in 
various disguises of hnmanity. While 
the work does not stress the deeper 
religious elements of the story, the 
score is filled with broad, often merry 
and quite attractive melodic episodes. 
It is in the nature of a folk opera, 
with a narrator commenting upon the 
action and an unseen chorus heighten- 
ing the dramatic effects, though the 
latter has little to do with the plot’s 
unfolding. The opera proved to be a 
pleasant and enjoyable work on first 
hearing. Among the principals, Oscar 
Schlegel played the Cobbler, and Jeff- 
rev Wolfe was the Speaker. 

The Tcherepnin work, which re- 
ceived its premiere at the Aspen Fes- 
tival in 1952, deals with a lonely farm- 
er who falls in love with a water 
spirit. In the fragile story the fairy 
can only remain with him for 20 years 
before she must leave, according to 
the laws of those enchanted creatures. 
The score is a shallow one, which 
combines oriental exoticism with a 
modern French lyric song style. A 
Narrator explains the action in Eng- 
lish, but the two characters sing in 
French. The work is deftly orches- 
trated and includes an impressive col- 
lection of percussion, but it often 
seemed that the music served the in- 
strumentation rather than the oppo- 
site. Some of the arias and duets 
were quite charming, but the work is 
too long for the material. Members of 
the cast included Gino Baldi, as the 
Farmer; Collette Warren, as the Fay; 
and John Brownlee, as the Narrator. 

Meyerowitz’s “Bad Boys in School,” 
based on a play by Nestroy, proved to 
be a cleverly, though artificially de- 
vised farce, and the score underlines 
the plot obviously and effectively. The 
plot deals with a group of schoolboys 
(played by girls) who are examined 
by a visiting, deaf inspector, and the 
foreseeable results. The work, some- 
what derivative of the Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan manner, did not quite come 
off, mainly because there are too many 
stock comic devices (for example, 
having an out-of-tune band perform 
for the inspector). The cast included 
Marvin Snow, as the Inspector; Rob- 
ert Shuster, as Instructor Hodge- 
Podge; and Martina Arroyo, as 
Bertha. 

The works were admirably staged 
by Rose Landver, and the scenery was 
generally adequate. —F. M., Jr 


Koutzen Opera Presented 
By Manhattan School 


3oris Koutzen’s “The Fatal Oath”, 
which received its world premiere, and 
Cimarosa’s “Love Triumphant”, heard 
in America for the first time, com- 
prised the program of operatic fare 
presented by the Manhattan School of 
Music in the Hunter Playhouse on 
May 25. The two operas were given 
admirable performances by the young 
singers and the Manhattan Orchestra, 
under Hugh Ross; and the staging, 
under Rose Landver, was of excep- 
tionally high caliber. 

The Cimarosa work, originally 
titled “L’Italiana in Londra” but in the 
English adaptation by George and 
Phyllis Mead changed to “Love Tri- 
umphant”, is hardly an opera at all, if 
one considers a plot necessary for such 
a type of work. The story, which in 
the present version has been trans- 
ferred from London to the island of 
Jamaica, deals with two lovers who 
have separated, then find each other 
and sing some beautiful music for a 
conclusion. There is no attempt by the 
composer, nor was there meant to be 
one, to express anything more than 
surface emotions. And it is not hard 
to guess that happiness is just around 
the corner when the two lovers moan 
over their broken hearts. But the work 
is a delightful bit of fluff and non- 
sense filled with many attractive arias 
and ensembles, which would be more 


sensible in a concert version. Singing 
honors went to Ezio Flagello, as 
Polidoro; Carline Ray, as Marie; 
Harold Orbach, as Milord; and Bar- 
bara Joerling, as Livia. 

“The Fatal Oath”, however, has a 
dramatic plot based on Balzac’s short 
story, “La Grande Bretéche”. The 
Countess, hearing her husband ap- 
proach, hides her lover in a closet. 
After she swears to her husband that 
no one is there, the Count orders the 
closet to be sealed, and the lover is 
left to his doom. The music is unfor- 
tunately of an indeterminate emotional 
quality, neither expressing the Count- 
ess’ feelings toward her husband or 
her lover, nor underlining the atmo- 
sphere of horror with any conviction. 
The score, which is skillfully orches- 
trated, leaves most of the melodic 
material to the orchestra; the vocal 
lines and the setting of the text are 
less interesting and often awkward. 
The notable cast included Geraldine 
Kullman, as Rosalie; Margaret Turn- 
ley, as the Countess; Brent Williams, 
as de Feredia; Robert Falk, as the 
Count; and Harold Orbach, as Goren- 
flot. 

The scenery and costumes, by A. A. 
Ostrander, were excellent, particularly 
in the Koutzen work, where they gave 
an authentic air to the eerie atmo- 
sphere. A final word of praise should 
go to John Brownlee who produced 
the operas. —F. M., Jr. 


Michigan Little Symphony 
Welcomes Fuchs, Balsam 


Lansinc, Micu.—Joseph Fuchs and 
Artur Balsam appeared with the 


OBITUARIES 





Michigan State College Little Syy. 
phony in the closing concert of the 
Music Department Concert Series ¢, 
April 12. The Little Symphony, whic, 
is in its first year as a group under 


—__ 








GEORGE A. SLOAN 


George A. Sloan, 61, industrialist 
and former chairman of the board of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
died on May 20. He was a director 
and member of the boards of numer- 
ous industrial organizations, including 
United States Steel and Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber. He became a member of 
the Metropolitan’s board of directors 
in 1938, and succeeded Paul D. Cravath 
as president in 1941. As a director of 
the opera house, he was instrumental 
in assuring its continuance through a 
difficult period of financial obligations 
and headed several successful fund- 
raising campaigns. He was elected 
chairman of the board in 1946, suc- 
ceeding Cornelius N. Bliss. 

Mr. Sloan, who resigned as chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation in March, had been ill since 
January and had undergone a series 
of operations. Surviving are his wife, 
Mrs. Florence Lincoln Sloan, and two 
daughters, Florence and Anne Sloan. 


RAOUL GUNSBOURG 


Monte Carto.—Raoul Gunsbourg, 
95, Rumanian composer who founded 
the famous Monte Carlo Opera in 
1890, died at his home here on May 
31. Born in Bucharest on Christmas 
Day, 1859, he served as an opera 
manager in Russia and Nice before 
organizing the company that he was 
to direct for more than 50 years. 
Under his régime, Monte Carlo saw 
the premieres of innumerable works, 
representing such composers as 
Franck, Massenet, Mascagni, Saint- 
Saéns, Bizet, Fauré, Messager, Pon- 


chielli, Puccini, Hahn, Ravel, and 
Honegger. One of his own operas, 
“Le Vieil Aigle’, was produced by 


the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


F, MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN 


NortHFIELD, Minn. — F. Melius 
Christiansen, 84, founder and director 
of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, died 
here on June 1 after a long illness. He 
was music director of St. Olaf College 
here for 41 years before his retire- 
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Bach’s ( 


THOMAS L. SIDLO 


. nl as versity ( 

CLEVELAND.—Thomas L. Siclo, at- B yersity S 
torney and long-time patron o musi teux at ( 
in Cleveland, died here on May 27 at 
the age of 67. He was chairman oi The N 
the Northern Ohio Opera Associatior 0 ° 
president of the Musical Arts Asso- —s 
ciation, and a sponsor of the Cleveland hime” . 


Orchestra. He also held a directorshis 
with the Metropolitan Opera, and was 
a trustee of the Cleveland Institute ot 


Music. 


Mascher: 
Siegfrie: 
a stage 
May 16 


JOHN T. ADAMS, JR. 
Y.—John T 


The . 


LARCHMONT, N. announce 


Adams, Jr., director of sales for @Srants t 
WABC-TV and son of Jack Adams, §#s. 
concert manager, died here on May | awards 
of a heart attack at the age of 3/7. Bm: Se 
Surviving are his father; his widow, §Pemette 
Mrs. Ruth Higgins Adams; a son Lewis, 
Timothy; his mother, Mrs. Hele Other; 
Robson; two sisters and a brother. = M 
and Toh 
Leventri 
EMIL GREINERT 
Emil Greinert, 77, former librariat Patric 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- §@ opera 
phony, died on May 5 at the Flower- § *ssion 
Fifth Avenue Hospital. He was as- Bouse, | 
sociated with the orchestra for 2 
years before his retirement in 194 Ruth 
Surviving is his wife, Mary. in New 
NY, | 
ACHILLE BRAGERS — 
Achille Pierre Bragers, 68, formerly @Orr, Tg 
professor of liturgical music at Mat- Boranos- 
hattanville College of the Sacred BDonald 
Heart, died at his home in New York §Richara 
on May 29. An expert on Gregorial Bthe ups; 
Chant, he had written a numer 0! BCarme] 
works on the subject. Foster, 
t “Ok! 
MARCEL WITTRISCH Miss S 
Struttcart.—Marcel Wittris:h, 51, Berks 
Belgian operatic tenor, died h re ® By, q 
June 3 after a long illness. ‘ 
June 
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ee _ 
Solon Alberti left New York on 


June + 


the West 


9 for teaching engagements in 


and South, visiting Houston, 


Los Angeles, the University of Utah, 


where he will 
teachers \ 
with Elemer Nagy, 
yorkshop at . 
V Among the young artists study- 


rado. / 


ing with 
soprano, 
York on May 


cital in 


conduct a workshop for 
and give voice lessons; and 
head an opera 
the University of Colo- 


Mr. Alberti is Lucretia Ferre, 
who gave a recital in New 
20 and will give a re- 
Salt Lake City in August. 


Carmon Caplinger, bass, will be at the 


Gateway 


Summer Theatre at Som- 


mers Point, N. J., for an engagement 


of ten weeks. 


Peggy Baker, soprano, 


returns to Skaneateles for the lead in 


“Guys an | Dolls”. 


Rose Mary Tier- 


nan, soprano, sings Susanna in “The 


Marriage of Figaro” at the Amato 
} Opera Theater. Bettye Hairston is 
singing the lead in a tour of “The 
Great Waltz”. George Sawtelle, tenor, 
sings at the Radio City Music Hall. 


Anita Halgen gave a recital in Brook- 
yn on May 5 and left for Germany 


in June. 
engaged t 
Symphon 


‘atherine Johnson has been 
sing with the Lima, Ohio, 
this fall. 


Alton Jones presented a piano re- 


cital by 
the Car! 
solo recit 


is students on April 5 at 
Fischer Concert Hall. <A 
by Louise ( olusso, scholar- 


ship student at the Juilliard School, 


B was give: in the same hall on April 
} 20. Others among his students to ap- 
pear were William Weeks, in New 


Rochelle, and Virginia Gould at the 


Kosciusz 


Foundation. Jess Smith 


and Whitney Thrall were scheduled 


Sfor recitals in 


Shirley 


July on 


Maine and Virginia. 


Gottlieb will give a recital in 


WNYC, and Eunice Eaton 


was soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on May 26. 


Joseph Florestano announces that 


Margaret 


from his studio, 


Wilson, 


sang Brahms’s “Alto Rhapsody” and 
Bach’s Cantata No. 169 with the Uni- 
versity Glee Club and Columbus Uni- 
versity Symphony under Claude Mon- 
teux at Columbus, Ohio, on April 13. 


The New York College of Music 


Opera 


from “Madama 
“Manon”, 
Maschera” 


heme”, 


Workshop staged 
3utterfly”, 
and “Un 

the 


excerpts 
“La Bo- 
3allo in 


under direction of 


Siegfried Landau, with Albert Felmar 


as stage 


May 16 


The Juilliard School 


director, at its auditorium on 


and 18. 


of Music 


announces the award of six Fulbright 
grants to students and recent gradu- 


ates, 
awards 


The 
are: Silas Alan Baker. bari- 


students winning the 


tone; Sarah Dubin, soprano; George 


Bennette, 
Lewis, and 


Other 


Sylvia Foodim, Dorothy 
James Mathis. pianists. 
award-winning students are 


Marv MacKenzie (Naumburg Award) 
and John Browning, Jr. (Edgar M. 


Leventri 


tt Award). 


Patricia Neway will be director of 
in opera workshop during the summer 


session 


of the 
house, June 20-July 29. 


Neighborhood 


Play- 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano and teacher 


m New 


York City and 


Brewster, 


‘. ¥., presented pupils at the National 


Arts Club 
Mary Healy, Charlotte Tan, Patricia 


Orr, 
Pranos ; 
Donald 
Richard 


— 


the ups! 


Carmel], 
oster, 
ot “Ok! 
Miss S 
mer he 


Berkshi: 
York, 


June, 1 


aa 


on May 14—Clara Sanders, 


30ehm, Vera Fowler, so- 
Mary Genovese, contralto; 
Townsend, Gordon Magill, 
Manuel, tenors. Pupils from 
ite studio were presented in 


N. Y., on June 11. Don 


enor, is in the Paris company 


homa!”. During the summer 
iffner will teach at her sum- 
ne, “Brookwillows”, in the 
> foothills, as well as in New 


Columbia University student Joseph 
Plon was the winner of the Leschet- 
izky Association debut-recital contest 
at Sedseler Hall on May 6. 


The Mannes College of Music 
presented a concert by the Mannes 
Orchestra under the direction of Carl 
Bamberger at the 92nd Street YMHA 
on May 18. 


Brooklyn College gave a concert 
featuring the Brooklyn Community 
Chorale in settings by different com- 
posers of the chorale melody “Wachet 
auf, ruft uns die Stimme”, on May 4. 
The group was under the direction of 


Robert Hickok. 


Caroline Beeson Fry, New York 


singing teacher, has announced the 
following events at her White Plains 
studio. Two student programs will 


be heard; Song Night on June 10 and 
Opera Night on June 13, featuring 
scenes from “Le Nozze di Figaro”, 
“Aida”, “Madama Butterfly’, “Die 
Fledermaus”, and “The Consul”. The 
six-week summer session, from June 
15 to July 27, follows closely, offering 
in addition to intensive voice study, a 
teacher’s class and a weekly perform- 
ance class with Mrs. Fry, the follow- 
ing special opportunities: Opera Class 
—two or three sessions weekly under 


Matthew Faruggio of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Song Interpretation 
Classes on Monday evenings with 


Victor Trucco, Paul Meyer, and Mar- 
tin Rich, of the Metropolitan conduct- 
ing staff. These classes are also open 
to listeners. Private and class instruc- 
tion in musicianship, ear-training, and 
sight reading are also offered by Rob- 
ert Canfield. 


The Boston Conservatory of Music 
has announced the appointment of 
Frank Kneisel, violinist, to the teach- 
ing staff. He will take up his duties 
in the fall. 


Boston University has announced 
the addition of a woodwind quintet 
to its music faculty. The members 
of the quintet, who are also members 
of the Boston Symphony, will give 
instruction in their instruments as well 
as perform. 


The Royal Conservatory of Music 
of Toronto will hold classes in con- 
junction with the Stratford Music 
Festival during the week of Aug. 1. 
Special classes in voice and accom- 
paniment will be given by Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Paul Ulanowsky. 


The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music will begin its fourth season of 
Candlelight Concerts on Oct. 18 with 
an orchestral concert conducted by 
Reginald Stewart. Soloists during the 
series will include Jennie Tourel, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Agi Jambor, Ro- 
man Totenberg, and Alexandra Da- 
nilova and her dance ensemble. 


The Mu Phi Epsilon Society, Palti- 
more chapter, presented Fraser Gange, 
baritone, in a recital for the benefit 








Cincinnati Schools 
Announce Merger 


CINCINNATI, Onio—The merger 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music and the College of Music of 
Cincinnati has been announced by 
Thomas Hogan, Jr., and Walter S. 


Schmidt, presidents of the two in- 
stitutions. 
The combined schools’ will be 


known as the College-Conservatory of 
Music of Cincinnati, and will be lo- 
cated on the present site of the Con- 
servatory. The new school will be 
operated by the combined boards of 
trustees of the former two schools. 





of the Peabody Scholarship Fund on 
May 13. Mr. Gange, who was accom- 
panied by Frank Bibb, gave the first 
performance of a work by Hugh 
Newsom. 


The Oberlin College Harp Festival 
presented the noted harpist Carlos 
Salzedo in a concert featuring the col- 


lege’s harp ensemble on May 5. 


The Summer Harp Colony of Amer- 
ica, directed by Carlos Salzedo, cele- 
brates its 25th anniversary this year. 
Located in Camden, Me., it is in ses- 
sion from June 13 to the end of Sep- 
tember. Private instruction and spe- 
cial instruction for orchestral harpists 
will be given by Mr. Salzedo, who 
will also conduct his “Préambule et 
Jeux” at a festival honoring Pierre 
Monteux at Hancock, Me., in August. 
Three of Mr. Salzedo’s advanced stu- 
dents will also give solo recitals. 


Alfredo Martino announces that his 
pupil Muriel Smith, who is currently 
singing a featured role in the London 
production of the musical “The King 
and J,” will make her European con- 
cert debut in London on June 26. Mr. 
Martino’s opera workshop, composed 
of pupils from his studio, is currently 
under the musical direction of Sieg 
fried Landau. 


The Fontainbleau School of Music 
has awarded scholarships for summer 
study in France to Barbara and Carol 
Stein, both 19. The former was 
awarded the Russell B. Kingman 
Scholarship for cello, the latter re- 
ceived the Jacques Durand Memorial 
Scholarship for violin study. The 
girls are twin daughters of Lillian 
Fuchs, violist, and Ludwig Stein. 


Huesch Active 
As Teacher and Recitalist 


Gerhard Hiisch, one of Germany’s 
most celebrated baritones, both in op 
era and concert, may come to the 
United States to teach and to concer- 
tize if negotiations now being made 
are successful. Mr. Htisch has been 
serving on the jury of the G.Y.A. 
Competitions for Singing, which the 
American occupation forces in Ger- 
many hold annually for young Ger- 
man singers. Since 1938, he has been 
professor at the State Hochschule for 
Music in Munich, where he has sev- 
eral American Fulbright students. 
One of his American students, Jack 
Lennon, won the first prize in the 
United States Army of Occupation 
contest in 1953-54. Since the war Mr. 
Hiisch’s recording of Schubert's 
“Winterreise” has been recut seven 
times in Japan alone, and he made 
two tours there in 1952 and in 1953, 
appearing in a private recital before 
the Empress, who knew his singing 
through recordings. He will be heard 


this year in England, Finland, and 

Switzerland, besides Germany. 

New Auditorium 

To Honor Rudolph Ganz 
Cuicaco, Innr.—The Masonic Hall 


of Roosevelt University will be re- 
built as Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall, in 
honor of the president emeritus of 
Chicago Musical College, it was an- 
nounced by Joseph Creanza, president 
of the school. Plans for the new hall 
have been drawn up, and the opening 
is expected to be on Feb. 24, 1957, 
coinciding with Mr. Ganz’s 80th birth- 
day. 


Lawler Named 
MENC Secretary 


Curcaco.—Vanett Lawler has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Miss Lawler was 
formerly associate executive secretary 
of the organization. She succeeds C. 
V. Buttelman, who becomes executive 
secretary emeritus. 


American Theatre Wing 


The Official Training Program of the 
Entertainment Industry Offers: 


COURSES in Opera, Concert, Musical 
Comedy, Operetta, TV and Radio 


SPECIALIZED PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION in every phase of training the 
voice and in developing acting abil- 
ity under recognized leaders profes- 
sionally active in their fields. 


ALSO COURSES IN COMPOSITION 
AND CONDUCTING 


Music Division 


American Theatre Wing 


351 West 48th St., New York 36 


CORNWALL 


Basso-Cantante 


CONCERT - ORATORIO 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 853 - 7th Ave. 
(Apt. 117A) N.Y.C. 19—Circle 5-4504 














Philadelphia Conservatory 


of Music 78th Year 
Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 
Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds. 
Degree Courses 
216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 














RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Fer many years Faculty Juilliard School of Musle 


H 
ROYAL ACAD. OF MUSIC, LONDON, ENG. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
55 TIEMANN PLACE, N. Y. 27 MO 2.9469 








WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
a Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 








Caroline Beeson Fry 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 872 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orehard Pkwy., White Plains, N. Y. 
WH 9.3200 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 15—-JULY 27 
IN WHITE PLAINS——-MEMBER N.A.T.S 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A., Columbia Un.—Member N. Y, 8. T. A. 
Member Piane Teachers Congress, N. Y. 
Faculty: a od York University 


ember 
853 7th Ave., N.Y.C. CI 7-3970 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 
Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
NATS 


15 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 
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Enesco 


continued from page 8 


were spent composing in the morn- 
ing, teaching in the afternoon and 
early evening, and then returning 
home for more composing. While 
touring, he was likely to be dis- 
covered at work in any spare min- 
ute or hour. He worked slowly and 
was constantly making revisions. 
He said that when melodies came 
into his head, his method of treat- 
ing them was often very different 
from the original conception. 

Of himself as composer Enesco 
has said: 

“People have been puzzled and 
annoyed because they have been 
unable to catalogue and classify me 
in the usual way. They could not 
decide exactly what type of music 
mine was. It was not French after 
the manner of Debussy; it was not 
French of the older school; it was 
not exactly German, they declared 

. . That, I feel sure, comes from 
the fact that my musical education 
was not confined to one locality.” 

Enesco freely admitted his debt 
to the music of Brahms and Wag- 
ner and to his own country’s folk 
music. He added, however, that the 
musical speech in which he found 
his true expression was that of his 
contemporaries. If he differed from 
them, it was because his music bore 
the impression of the past and 
laeked his contemporaries’ “accent 
of repudiation”. 

Of his music’s nationalistic char- 
acteristics; he said he preferred to 
“let the folk melody remain the 
beautiful child of nature... and 
do more significant work simply by 
being inspired by it...” 

\ friend of his has said that 
Enesco’s main aim as a composer 
was to find ever new means of 
expressing the personal, or that 
which one human individually can 
communicate to another. His mu- 
sic was never a search for the un- 
orthodox or merely to attract atten- 
tion. He was always a man true to 
his own ideals. 

To Enesco, the great tragedy of 
his life was that the public knew 
him mainly as a violinist or a con- 
ductor. Except for the Rumanian 
Rhapsodies, not too characteristic 
of his work, his compositions gen- 
erally remain unknown. Perhaps 
the future will give a place in 
music history to a man whom the 


late Lawrence Gilman described 
as “a true and fervent deputy of 
the Grail, a knight ‘who has knelt 
through his long office, and who 
has the piety of that office and that 
Quest’”’. 


“Interrupted Melody” 
Story of a Soprano 


The life story of Marjorie Law- 
rence, Australian-born soprano, who 
was paralyzed by polio at the peak 
of her career, but overcame the han- 
dicap to sing again, is the theme of a 
new M-G-M picture starring Eleanor 
Parker as the soprano, and Glenn 
Ford as her doctor husband who 
plays an important role in her re- 
covery. 

“Interrupted Melody” __ features 
scenes from “La Bohéme,” “Il Tro- 
vatore,” “Samson and Delilah,” “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” “Carmen” and “Got- 
terdammerung,” sung by Eileen Far- 
rell, who is behind the camera voice 
of Miss Lawrence in the production. 

While there are factual errors in 
the story, the film’s treatment of Miss 
Lawrence’s struggle against her han- 
dicap is outstanding for a reserve 
and honesty towards a subject that 
might easily be overdramatized, and 
the presentation of her early career 
is full of a buoyant humor and vi- 
tality. Eleanor Parker is excellently 
pathetic and forthright in turn in 
the leading role, with Glenn Ford per- 
haps a little too tight-lipped and 
manly to be real as her patient hus- 
band. 

The operatic scenes are sumptu- 
ously staged—the only unrealistic note 
in the film. And in the “Immolation 
Scene” from “G6otterdammerung,” 
Miss Lawrence rides at a gallop into 
the flames expressly against the in- 
junctions of Leopold Sachse, the 
Metropolitan’s former director, amply 
proving her mettle for the trials to 
come. —J. S. 


ew Manager Named 
For Dallas Symphony 


Datias.—Henry Peltier, Jr., cur- 
rently manager of the Wichita Falls 
Symphony, will succeed Morgan Knott 
as manager of the Dallas Symphony 
on June 1. Mr. Knott will remain 
with the orchestra in an advisory ca- 
pacity until Sept. 1. 


AGMA Secretary 
Takes Israel Post 


Hyman R. Faine, national execu- 
tive secretary of the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, has been granted 
a two-year leave of absence to go to 
Israel as special consultant to the 
Israeli Minister of Labor. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 





Return of the One and Only 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Sergei Denham, Director 





Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Dance Satirists 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Mar ina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 











— 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7.69% 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First Transcontinental Tour 


Marie Powers i» ‘The Medium’ 


preceded by "The Telephone” 


Double Bill ty cicero Menotti 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


American Debut 


Produced by Lawrence Kanter & Pratt 


Mantovani and his new music 


The world famous recording maestro 


and his orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Ist Transcontinental Tour 


Robert Shaw, Conc ctor 


Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Peps 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Tour Orct 2stra 


By Popular Demand—2nd American Tour—Fall 1955 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Introducers of the International Song Hit “The Happy Wanderer” 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


8th Consecutive Season 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Trapp Family Singers 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Great American Quartet 


The Men of Song 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers Trio 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhuold 


with pianist) 


Roman Totenberg and his 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


(with pianist) 


Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
re Carlson, Bass 


Harp Quintet 


Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


" First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 


Company of Nine 


the Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill & Judd 


(10 persons 


American Debut 


Golden Age Singers of London 


Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of Elizabethan and other music 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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113 WEST 57th STREET, 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 








Personal Direction 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 








Personal Direction 
Coppicus, Schang & Brown 











CLAUDIO 





























LICIA 


Albanese 


Soprano 
Metropolita - Franci Sea, 
Ft. Wor a Kansas Ci sey. ‘Ger 


JUSSI 





Bjoerling 
Tenor 
MARIO 
Braggiotti 
Pianist 


~ Vronsky 





ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Colt 














Soprano 
MISCHA 
Elman 
Violinist 
‘RUDOLF t™” 
Firkusny 
Pianist 
CARROLL OO 
Glenn 
i Violinist 
| SZYMON : 
- Goldberg 
Violinist 
DOROTHY 
Kirsten 


yy oll 


Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 





NAN 
| _ Merriman 


Mezzo-Soprano 





| ‘Lily Pons 


Soprano 


Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 


| —————__— EIA ec 


TOSSY 


- Spivakovsky 


Violinist 


| Arrau 
| Ba iin Piano Pianist 
q TODD r 
['uncan 
Baritone 
ENGENE 
List 
Pianist 
GEORGE 
London 
Bass-Baritone 
 Lols —— 
Marshall 
Soprano 
MILDRED 
Miller 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WILLIAM. 
Primrose 
Violist | 
Sanroma 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
EDWIN 
Steffe 
Baritone 
POLYNA 
—Stoska 
| Soprano 
~ CAMILLA 
Wicks 
Violinist 
CAMILLA 
- Nilliams 
L_ Soprano 


GLADYS 


- Swarthout 


xt Mezzo-Soprano 
> 


—& Babin 


Duo-Pianists 





Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold 











ROSE 
Bampton 


Soprano 


FRANCES 


Bible 


Mezzo-Soprano 








| 


-Dilling 


WALTER 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE : 
Conner 
Soprano 
JON a 
Crain 
Tenor 
LISA 
Della Casa 
Soprano 
- |GORtst—‘COC*™S 
Gorin 
Baritone 
WITOLD —— 
~ Malcuzynski 
| Pianist | 
| DOROTHY _ 
_ Maynor 
| Soprano | 
| YEHUDI Oo 
| Menuhin 
Violinist 
= MONA _ | 
__Paulee 


LEONARD 
Pennario 


Baldwin Piano 


RISE 
Stevens 


Mezzo-Soprano 


YI-KWEIl 
Sze 


Pianist 


Bass-Baritone 


ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC 
Templeton 
Pianist 
ROMAN 
Totenberg | 
Violinist | 
DOROTHY —_ 
Warenskjold 
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TRIUMPHS AND ACCLAIM 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


(with the New York Philharmonic) “THE MOST 
SPECTACULAR CONCERTO READING OF THE 
SEASON" (headline) “Mr. Bolet ripped through it 
like two Horowitzes and four Rubensteins rolled into 
one.'’ New York Times 

(with the Boston Symphony) ‘A precise, utterly 
flawless performance by the soloist and orchestra 
brought an ovation from the audience of 10,000.'' New 
York World-Telegram & Sun 


(with the Dallas Symphony) ‘Comprehension and 
virtuosity seldom found anywhere.'’ Dallas Morning 
News 

(in recital) ‘There are but few really great pianists 
living today, and Bolet is surely one of them." San 
Antonio Express 


(with the Cincinnati Symphony) “GREAT OVA- 
TION GIVEN TO CUBAN PIANIST BY MATINEE 
GROUP" (front-page headline) “Music Hall wit- 
nessed a demonstration, yesterday afternoon, that was 
unequaled in the memories of veteran patrons of the 
Cincinnati Symphony concerts.'’ Cincinnati Enquirer 
(with the San Francisco Symphony) ‘The best 
you can reasonably hope to hear in this generation." 
San Francisco News 

1953's Musical Peaks Recalled: Jorge Bolet playing 
Prokofieff's Piano Concerto No. 2.'' Los Angeles Times 


(with the Berlin Philharmonic) ‘Jorge Bolet sur- 
passes them all by far." Berliner Morgenpost 

(with the Cincinnati Symphony) ‘‘Bolet is like a 
bullet that pierces the very tough steel that is without 
a doubt the most exhaustingly virtuosic piano work 
—— 2nd] of our century." Cincinnati Times 
tar 

“Among the highlights of 1954 (recordings): Jorge 
Bolet made light of the difficulties of Prokofieff's Second 
Piano Concerto.'' New York Times 


"Mr. Bolet's performance of the Prokofieff opus roused 
his listeners. to heights of enthusiastic acclaim. It was 
not merely brilliant playing but it gave evidence of 
fine musical perception, poetic insight and ability to 
make every note tell. His whole conception had strength 
and virility.'' Vancouver Sun 


PIAN ST 


1955-56: 
May and June: Brazil and Argentina (orchestra, recital and radio 
appearances) 
To experience a real auditory delight you must hear Bolet.”’ El Clarin, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, June 7 
"Bolet impressed us with precision of technique and dexterous ex- 
pressiveness plus a range of sonorities, color and artistic individuality 
rarely heard.'' La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Argentina, June 7 
July: Ravinia Festival and Red Rocks, Denver (orchestra appear- 
ances} 
Sept.: Cuba (recital appearances) 
Oct: Worcester Festival (Philadelphia Orchestra] 
November: England, Holland, and Germany (orchestra and reci‘al 
appearances) 
December: Denmark, Sweden, and Germany (orchestra and e- 
cital appearances) 
January through April: annual transcontinental North Americ :n 
tour 
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